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PP. 10g 1e55 through research 


DR. R. M. STEWART, Professor of Rural Education, Emeritus, 
Cornell University 


RESEARCH — This is a very meaningful word! Studious 
inquiry on the part of anyone leads to varieties of action— 
both in experience and understanding—and leads frequently 
to exhaustive experimentation. This constitutes the essence of 
all learning and becomes the essential essence of research. 
Webster characterizes research as studious inquiry. No longer 
should we say that professional leaders have no time for re- 
search and that it is none of our business—as some were wont 
to say in earlier days. Of course we must be practical, but 
always on a higher level of the practical. Certain people can 
give more time to research than others but all of us must do 
something or deny the purpose of the vocation. My first pre- 
mise is, therefore, that research and methodology are related 
so intimately in every aspect of the learning-teaching pro- 
cessing that we cannot wholly separate them if we should try. 

It is apparent to that the improvement of farming and ag- 
riculture is our principal responsibility—through the medium 
of our students and our communities. This is a_ second 
premise that we may emphasize today. Anything that we can 
do through directed inquiry, performance and other industri- 
ous activities, that leads us to discern what practices are 
poor and what are better, that gives validity and characteristic 
to facts that we have either discovered or acquired as the 
result of other studies, that uncovers an inclusive set of 
practically related problems in connective relationship to the 
main issues of farming and agriculture, this should, by all 
means, be done. This provides for participation in research, 
and promotes economic and social welfare as well. 


Growing out of the above is a third premise. Research de- 
velops new meanings appropriate to the various learning levels 
of our learners and other constituents. We know that agri- 
cultural research appends itself to a very wide range of 
issues and difficulties that inhere in our farming problems. 
It commands versatile talents at whatever levels our services 
take, and we have a stake according to our abilities. Our 
standards have been raised by the varied types of research 
that this Magazine and other similar organizations have pre- 
sented from time to time; some relatively practical—applied, 
technical or special; some organized for the purpose, perhaps, 
of merely increasing knowledge and invention for its own 
sake; and some that certain persons may have reservations of 
accepting as research unless rated as such by some appropriate 
body. They are all, however, for the most part, the result of 
genuine inquiry. They all improve our conception of agricul- 
tural education, or at least raise questions. What area of life 
is richer in resources than agriculture and its related con- 
tributory disciplines! 


The importance and manifold opportunities for tying re- 
search into our professional programs constitutes a fourth 
premise. We have recognized that research, after all, is the 
core of our professional life. Our philosophy depends upon it; 
so does effective science and our methodology with its evalua- 
tive criteria. Also, economic and social welfare, and our 
clearer insights into human relations depend upon it: Many 
of our group have given special attention to the above items, 
and more too, through the many and diverse means for effec- 
tive research—particularly for the improvement of profes- 
sional development. We use demonstrative procedures in our 
teaching performances. We have used the results of organized 
research. We have identified our studious activities with the 
“scientific method.” The scope for further development is 
unlimited. Note in the pages of this Magazine from month to 
month, and at special times, the lists of studies completed or 
“underway” for suggestions of unsolved problems. The day 


Guest Editorial. . . 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS, General Manager, 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Farming in many localities of this country has become a 
business and is destined to become such in most other farm- 
ing areas. Vocational education in any area aiming to fit 
youth to farm successfully, or to train adults to farm to 
greater advantage, must recognize the need for business 
courses and adjust its curriculum to the stage of this de- 
velopment in its particular area. 

In the evolution of farming from a subsistence basis to a 
business basis, farmers have been assisted greatly by voca- 
tional schools, agricultural colleges and the Extension Service. 
But how long can a farmer continue to progress relying 
heavily on schools, colleges, the Extension Service, and 
other agencies for planning and carrying on his particular 
management program? Actually, such programming and ad- 
ministration are part of his responsibilities just as they have 
been the responsibilities of other businessmen for the genera- 
tions since all business was closely related to a subsistence 
economy. 

Vocational education programs in agriculture must meet 
the existing need as it evolves as successfully as they have 
been meeting needs to date, anticipating changes at least as 
quickly. 

And students today need more economics. Those who come 
from farms have a far greater comprehension of the principles 
of economics than do their urban cousins. But all require 
courses such as those dealing with credit, its sources and 
their uses, bookkeeping and accounting, purchasing, market- 
ing, the opportunities and limitations in self-help cooperatives, 
and other non-Government and Government agencies. To 
date, farmers have been securing this knowledge chiefly 
through the school of hard knocks, many with conspicuous 
success but many in quite the opposite fashion. Courses of 
the type here suggested may be already available in other de- 
partments of the school, and with appropriate modification 
they may be required for the students in agriculture. Some 
courses very much needed by the present-day student in 
agriculture may need to be added. In either event the courses 
should be adequate and not stop-gap affairs. These courses 
must be in addition to and not in place of the present pro- 
grams which will continue to be valuable to the farmers 
who shall have successfully participated in them. 


Every farmer is a citizen charged with responsibilities which 
become more complex and more diversified. In this age of 
specialization, it is imperative that during their school years 
our youth gain perspective as a basis for their broad respon- 
sibilities as citizens while they fit themselves for their voca- 
tional specialty. It is as essential that the agricultural 
student be aided by his schooling for. his responsibilities of 
citizenship as for his profession of farming. 

The curriculum should certainly be so developed that 
students know and recognize basic sources of information 
and how to evaluate and continue to use them intelligently 
after completing their formal education. Much information 
gained in school today will be out of date tomorrow, but the 
discipline of learning acquired today will stand the future 
farmer in good stead if in school he also acquires the faculty 
for and the habit of keeping himself up to date. oO 


has passed when any able teacher or other leader may say 
truthfully, “Our State has no research to report—that is not 
our business.” Test out in this issue how many unsolved 
problems you can discover. o 
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The FFA—the vehicle 


or a wheel? 


ALFRED H. KREBS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


For some time protests by teachers 
of vocational agriculture concerning 
the extent and nature of FFA activities 
have been gradually increasing. These 
protests have now increased to a point 
at which they can no longer be ignored. 
Perhaps we should take a fresh look at 
the purposes and program of the FFA 
to determine the reason for the rumbles 
of discontent, and to suggest such cor- 
rective measures as may seem warranted. 
The following quotation was taken 
from page 8 of the Official Manual for 
Future Farmers of America: 

“The FFA was and is designed to 

supplement training opportunities 

for boys who are progressing to- 
ward the goal of establishment in 

a farming business.” 

The FFA is, presumably, one part of 
a total program of vocational education 
in agriculture for a community. It exists, 
presumably, because there are certain 
kinds of educational experiences which 
can be provided more adequately through 
such an organization than through other 
phases of the program of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. 

These experiences should provide edu- 
cation in such areas as leadership, co- 
operation, community services, organiza- 
tional and personal finances, school par- 
ticipation, personal development, and 
rural recreation. As indicate, some em- 
phasis should be on general education. 
In this way, the program of work can 
effectively contributé toward making 
vocational agriculture an integral part 
of the total educational prog am of the 
school. By limiting activities to these 
areas, the FFA can supple~ent properly 
the education provided through other 
phases of the program. The question 
which must now be answered is, “Are 
the activities of the FFA lirrited to the 
six areas indicated?” 


To partially answer the question above, 
we need only to examine some of the 
“Gold Emblem” entries in the National 
FFA Chapter contest. Even a brief look at 
the programs of work will show us how 
far we have strayed from the original 
purposes set up to guide us in our con- 
duct of FFA activities. One of the more 
obvious departures from the original 
purposes is the manner in which super- 
vised farming programs are included, 
as if they were a primary function of 
the FFA only. This phase of the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture has been 
almost absorbed into the FFA, instead 
of remaining the center around which 
most of our instruction and activities 
should revolve. 

Another aspect of the present FFA 
program which should be examined is 
that of the many contests in which boys 
are asked to participate. Teachers of 
vocational agriculture are probably more 
“vocal” concerning contests than about 
any other phase of FFA activities. A 
brief survey of the great number of 


contests makes it difficult to deny the 
accusation of many teachers that we are 
getting “contest happy.” These contests 
need to be evaluated carefully in terms 
of the contribution they make toward 
the eventual establishment of boys in 
farming. Those contests which make no 
contribution to this goal should be elimi- 
nated and many others should receive 
reduced emphasis. 

A third indication that we are stray- 
ing from the original purpose of the 
FFA is the disproportionate amount of 
time devoted to the FFA by workers in 
agricultural education on all levels— 
local, state and national. More and more 
time is devoted to consideration of FFA 
problems of such minor nature as the 
manufacture and sale of FFA supplies, 
behavior problems growing out of an 
over-developed national convention, 
securing industrial funds to promote 
the FFA and the process of measure- 
ment for FFA jackets. This time could 
be better used for improving other 
phases of our total programs of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 

Perhaps enough has been said to in- 
dicate the direction in which the FFA 
is moving, but one more _ illustration 
should be cited—the extent to which our 
publicity efforts have been devoted to 
the FFA. What do the headlines say? 
What is included in articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers? Too much of our 
publicity deals with the FFA activities 
and awards for the many contests. And, 
of course, supervised farming is just 
another FFA activity! Too few of the 
articles carry the caption “Vocational 
Agriculture.” Not enough emphasis is 
placed on the young-farmer and adult- 
farmer phases of our programs. An 
equal amount of publicity devoted to the 
total program would do much to help 
develop the kinds of programs of voca- 
tional education in agriculture to which 
rural communities are entitled. 


These warning signs should help us 
recognize the dangers inherent in the 
path we are following. If we insist on 
attempting to make the FFA the vehicle 
of our total program, we will not only 
fail to accomplish the broad objectives 
of vocational education in agriculture, 
but we also will fail to accomplish those 
objectives which are specific to the FFA 
itself. The broad objectives will he 
gradually altered to fit the structure of 
the FFA organization, and the specific 
objectives of the FFA will be over- 
shadowed and gradually eliminated by 
the great number of new objectives re- 
sulting from the attempt to absorb the 
total program. 


What can be done about this situa- 
tion? The answer lies with the advisers 
of the local chapters of the FFA. It is 
the guidance of the local chapter adviser 
which can do the, most to direct the 
activities of the FFA along more profit- 
able pathways. The following sugges- 
tion for a program of work may be of 


some service in bringing the FFA activ- 
ities back into proper perspective. 
Naturally, state and national programs 
of work should be designed to assist 
local chapters to- accomplish their 
purposes. The state and national organi- 
zations have no other reason for being 
in existence. 

Six broad areas of activity are sug- 
gested together with possible objectives 
and specific activities for accomplishing 
these objectives. An attempt was made 
to place the emphasis on activities which 
would contribute to the overall develop- 
ment of the boys in the six areas listed, 
and to exclude those activities which 
are best carried on through other phases 
of the total program of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. The lists of activi- 
ties are not comprehensive. Only those 
activities are included which may not be 
generally included in FFA programs of 
work, or which represent a change in 
emphasis. In planning the program of 
work, the objectives should be listed at 
the beginning of each section to serve 
as guides in deciding what activities 
should be included. The process of 
evaluation must necessarily be in terms 
of the abilities developed as stated in 
the objectives. 


Suggested Program of Work 

I. Leadership 

Objectives: To develop the ability of 
members to participate effectively in 
local organizations as members or offi- 
cers. To develop the ability of members 
to serve as spokesmen for rural peoples. 

Activities contributing to accomplish- 
ment of objectives: 

1. Give all members experience in acting 
as chairmen of committees and as 
members of committees. 

2. Provide for the participation of all 
members in meetings through reports 
and by having the chairman call on 
individuals for expression of opinion. 

3. Maintain FFA membership in various 
community and agricultural organiza- 
tions with appointed representatives 
of the chapter for each. 

4. Arrange for members to speak before 

public groups. 

Provide recognition for outstanding 

accomplishments in (a) S.F.P. (b) 

school participation, and (c) various 

FFA activities. 

6. Study various organizations, includ- 
ing the FFA, to discover how to 
make organizations more effective. 


ur 


Il. School participation and _ personal 
development . 


Objectives: To develop an understand- 
ing of how the school can contribute to 
the preparation of members for the 
future. To develop the ability of mem- 
bers to make the most of their educa- 
tional opportunities. To develop an un- 
derstanding of responsibilities to the 
school and the ability to assume these 
responsibilities. To develop the ability of 
members to plan their educational pro- 
grams jointly with parents and teachers. 
To develop an understanding of how 
vo-ag fits into the total school program. 

(Continued on Page 260) 
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“Ear-marked” time for adult 


education 


G. S. GUILER, Vo Ag Instructor, Canal Winchester, Ohio 


por the past two 
years it has been 
>, my opportunity as 
*, a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture 
to conduct an ex- 
perimental voca- 
tional agriculture 
program in Ohio. 
One-half of the day 
is spent with the 
high school classes, 
integrating farm 
shop, and having 
the afternoon free 
to give attention where needed with em- 
phasis on young and adult farmers. This 
program differs from the regular Ohio 
program in that the present Ohio plan 
calls for a separate farm shop course 
offered during the Sophomore year. 
Through the integration of farm shop 
two extra periods, or 90 minutes, each 
day are gained for the development 
of adult education. Such a program pro- 
vides 90 more minutes per day, or 270 
more hours during the 180-day school 
year. This means seven and one-half 
hours per week in which to carry out 
a more complete program of vocational 
agriculture. 

Can a complete job in vocational ag- 
riculture be done without any time spent 
with young and adult farmers? The 
Smith-Hughes Law states our purposes 
as being in part, “To train present and 
prospective farmers.” 


* 
$ 
oy. 


6. S. Guiler 


Where Time Is Spent 
Let’s see where some Ohio teachers 
of vocational agriculture are spending 
their time. During a recent study, it was 
found that the average Ohio teacher 
spent his time as shown in the table 
below." 


Percent of 
Total Time | Where Time was Spent 
Spent on Job 
63 High School 
13 General School Activities 
9 Community Activities 
Q Young Farmers 
1 Adult Farmers 


On the basis of the information in the 
above table the average Ohio teacher of 
vocational agriculture could have seven 
and one-half hours, or twice as much 
time available for adult education as he 
is actually spending, by integrating farm 
shop over all four years. 

If we accept the challenge of a com- 
plete vocational agriculture program then 
it appears that more time must be “ear- 
marked for young and adult farmers.” 
These Ohio teachers, it will be noted, 
spent only four per cent of their time 
on this phase of the program. This group 

WD. R. Purkey, Laced oss for Postessionel 
Activities by Teacher. 


oa ‘ocational Agri 
ture in gee, Master’s Thesis, Ohio State orSai. 
versity, 1951 


of farmers in every community is much 
larger than the prospective farmers 
(high school farm boys) and in many 
cases as much as ten times as large. 
Are you satisfied with only one-tenth of 
your prospective enrollment? 

What are the main advantages of hav- 
ing time ear-marked for adult education? 
These are my main observations: 
|. More Time for Farm Visits 

The teacher of vocational agriculture 
has a better opportunity to visit farmers 
on their own soil where their actual farm 
problems exist. The well-planned visit 
will unravel problems of interest to all 
farmers and not only to the one visited. 
Many times I have found these problems 
to become the basis around which I 
planned my group instruction. Helping 
the farmer find these basic problems is 
necessary before we can expect him to 
carry out improved practices. These 
problems, many times, are not only in- 
dividual problems but as more farmers 
become conscious of them they become 
community problems and a source of 
material for planning general group in- 
struction or material for special interest 
group meetings. When important prob- 
lems are encountered in a specific enter- 
prise then special interest group meet- 
ings are held on a different afternoon or 
evening from the general group meeting. 

I have found the personal farm visit 
to be essential for good pedagogic plan- 
ning if the individual and group instruc- 
tion is expected to be practical. These 
visits allow for more effective utiliza- 
tion of knowledge and know-how for the 
farmer at group meetings and above all 
good “feed” for the all-day boys en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture. In ad- 
dition, the well-planned visit to the indi- 
vidual farmer may not only be of service 
to him but brings about a better rela- 
tionship between the school and the 
community as found in a recent Ohio 
study? 


2. Better Farm Shop Instruction 

Through an integrated program it is 
conveniently possible more nearly to 
meet the farm shop needs of the high 
school boys and the adult farmers by 


2G. S. Guiles, dn Evaluation of the Pro- 
gram of Adult Education in Vocational Agri- 
culture at Canal Winchester, Ohio, Master’s 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1951. 
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giving some attention to these needs each 
year. Consequently, a more even distribu- 
tion of farm shop time and more effec- 
tive utilization of the farm shop and 
equipment results. Some teachers may 
feel that their farm shop facilities are 
too extensive to avoid having a full-time 
shop course. Actually, over a period of 
four years of vocational agriculture the 
total use of the farm shop is greater 
and it is certainly more effective and 
efficient when the young and adult 
farmers are given added time in the 
afternoon during the slack winter months 
on the farm. 

The Freshmen boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture have an equal oppor- 
tunity to use the farm shop with the 
Sophomores when the shop work is 
integrated over all four years. Little time 
is available for building tie racks, broom 
holders, and flower boxes which are 
often products of the regular shop 
courses in cases where the Sophomore 
boy has exhausted all of his present 
farm shop needs. The following year 
he will be likely to encounter some 
additional needs in farm shop and 
through the “half and half” program 
these needs can be conveniently met. 


3. Remainder of Program Improved 

From my observation our high school 
vocational agriculture program and the 
FFA have not suffered. During the 
past two years I have maintained the 
same type of program in the high school 
classes and the FFA as existed before 
the schedule change. The same amount 
of time is still available for the high 
school boys as before with the exception 
of the Sophomore farm shop work which 
is easily integrated over all four years 
of vocational agriculture in high school. 
In fact, the FFA and high school 
classes have become more effective with 
a better utilization of community re- 
sources and less chaff in the teaching 
material as a result of having a little 
less time to spend. 


By this I mean that something had 
to come out of the all-day program of 
instruction when class time was to be 
given to farm shop work. This pro- 
vided an opportunity to sift out some 
teaching material that could be taught 
in the young farmer or even the adult 
farmer meetings, and keep the all-day 
classes on a more practical basis. 


4. More Service to Out-of-School Groups 
A higher status is given to adult edu- 
cation and more people recognize it as 
a definite part of the total vocational 
(Continued on Page 249) 
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swine productive project of the indi- 
vidual student. 


Evaluating the productive 
swine enterprise project 


J. D. THOMAS, Vo Ag Instructor, Waynetown, Indiana 


| by ANY farming 
activity engaged 


Summary Statements 
1. A productive enterprise project in- 
cludes a complete production cycle 
of crops or livestock. 
2. Objectives are important ends and 
also reflect changes taking place in 
the individual achieving the goals. 
Self-evaluation will stimulate the 
student to improve his program. 
Evaluation should be continuous and 
should measure changes in the indi- 
vidual. 


1. Objectives of the swine productive 
enterprise project in terms of outcomes. 
in by the vocational 2. Evidence that these objectives are 3. 
agriculture student being achieved. 


is to be educational, ti : 
ie simet ael-tn.-the 3. Methods of obtaining evidences that 4. 


growth and devel- the objectives are being achieved. 

opment of the stu- 4. Rating of these evidences. 

dent taking part. After rating has been made, a line 

ea a graph should be constructed to get a 
graphic picture of the effectiveness of the 


includes all of the 
THE EVALUATION 


5. Evaluation correctly interpreted will 
help in the growth and development 
of the individual. 

(Continud on Page 247) 


DEVICE 


farming activities 


J. D. Thomas 


of educational 
value carried out an a ecihit a nlite’ : : 
H , 4 4 ti e Pr ton ethods ining evidences | Scori 
by students enrolled in vocational agri- pay vy ah hwy Beem Pro-| Evidences that objecti that Objectives are being i 
culture and supervised by the parents gram in terms of Outcomes. are being achieved. achieved.' Evidence 
and the vocational agriculture teacher. Ait 
P . . I. To Develop Abilities 1.The development of long | 1. Inspection of plans by in- 
The vocational agriculture program, Needed for Proficiency time and annual plans for structor. 
with the individual farming programs of in Swine Production. the swine enterprise. 
the students the part most easily ob- 
© 2 A. Ability to select prof- | 2. The use of roved prac- | 2. (a) Bo: oe af ee 
served, will be evaluated in some manner iteble breeding ani- deus te outa oe production. p proved pra " check 
Ww a coy an report 
by teachers, parents, and others. Much B. Ability to feed prop- pearly th 
of this evaluation will be very subjective erly. se (b) by > Same to see 
with the emphasis placed on show-ring bad eae te) Fi ‘Pictures al wenttinen Sn 
winnings, judging results, etc. A true a 
evaluation would be of the change in omnes ' } 3. The assuming of managerial | 3. Conferences with boy aut 
the individual as a result of the learning 1. To heve 8 a age responsibilities by the boy. parent, to determine seti . ivi 
activity. However, individual change is . Average litier weight —— 
very difficult to measure. Change in the to be 320 pounds at 
eae 40 days 4. Records are kept to show | 4. Inspection of records for 
rata y* Nn — by the 3. The: average weigh pes advance in project. completeness and accuracy. 
achievement of the goals or objectives. pig to pounds a é 
: . ° 56 days. 5. A bac of knowledge | 5. (a) Conference with student. 
Objectives may also be important ends 4. p wae weight of pigs is acq { Written test, teacher 
in themselves. — 80 made 
The objectives referred to here are ; 6. Productive efficiency is at- | 8. Examination of records and 
taken’ from the major objectives of the tained to level of abit. povanan A. page 
vocational agriculture a and val II. To Develop Ability to 1. Annual profits. 1. Examine summaries of proj- 
plied to the swine enterprise. The ap- Earn Money in Swine ect. 
plication should be made by the students shscoscmneas a a 2. (Same as 1) 
with the guidance of the teacher. The Suggested goals. herd. 
goals should be based on results obtained 1. Four hundred pounds | 3. Marketing for best returns. | 3. Notation of records as to 
by efficient farmer’s and student's past aE ior each on a SS ae 
swine program records. duced. 
2. Annual profit of 6% on | 4. Economical use of feeds. 4. (a) com the fa and ee | 
Objectives and goals may be set up 3. iL at 6 ing pract gece 
and applied to the following phases of months of age. (b) Note amount of feed fed 
“ ‘ for gains made. 
swine production that are a part of the - 
swine productive enterprise: Ill. qo sees ps a | 1.A written agreement used. , 1. ence of the terms = 
1. Sow and litter—The boy.feeds and Suggested goals. er oer wir ” ad 
. : o74 . The developmen - | 2. 
—— the sow - rapt during the 1. A project agreement in owned or partnership swine determine status of student. 
gestation and lactation period and the . bor project. herd. 
. . . e ather-son ner- 
pigs until they are marketed. This would ship in the euine herd | 3. Foundation animals pur- | 3. (a) Quserving the animals. 
cover a complete production cycle. a by gradua- chased. b) Cumulative list of ani- 
* . on oO} mals. 
2. The sow and litter project may be A swine herd belonging ee a sii 
‘ “ to the boy on the home | 4. Earn vestments {| 4. Observe net w te- 
started by the purchase of a gilt at wean = f emegge: Sym em a poo tpl ye meal 
ing time and completed by carrying her 3. Foundation stock pur- vested in enterprise. 
through the production cycle. chased as needed. 
; IV. To Improve the Home 1. Productive efficiency of | 1. Comparison of costs, gains, 
3. F eeder pigs may be purchased at Swine Herd. home herd improved. etc. with standards. 
weaning and fed to a desirable weight wet a ined : aid sot 
: ( goals for Objective I) | 2. Profits from home herd are . Observa' cost accounts 
and finish for market. in i te detevsaine the praia. 
Evaluation may ‘stimulate the student & Ageseeed prbstices ave 8. Repert mode te teacher 
to better his farming program and also used. by student of approved 
aid the teacher in improving his tech- practices adopted and used. 
niques for conducting the supervised Vv. Te Impeove Swine in the | 1. Aporenes Breetices ac as | 1. & 2. (a) Anaeel survey & 
farming program. The accompanying ey. = onc B ag sad ieaeiennanie 
evaluation device in the form of a rating Suggested goals. EEE, A as . (b) Pictures p taken “before” 
scale makes use of many different types 1. Hog cholera free herds. | swine production increased. =_¥ 
of evaluation activity. It provides in- 2. One nantes per cent 
formation to others and gives the stu- ois to weare 
dent an opportunity for self-evaluation selection. (Continued on Page 247) 


as well as evaluation by the teacher. The 
device includes the following parts: 


'The items in this column correspond by number with items in the second column. 
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THE EVALUATION DEVICE (Continued) 


Objectives of Swine Production 


Methods of obtaining evidences | Scoring 


in the Supervised Farming Pro- Evid that objecti that Objectives are being of 
gram in terms of Outcomes. are being achieved. achieved. ei 


IV. To Contribute to Im- 
ved Living on the 


ome Farm. 1. Slaughter, processing, and | 1. Note record of animals 
storage of needed meat sup- slaughtered, processed, and 
Suggested goal. ply. stored for family use. 
1. Provide family meat 
supply. 
IIV. To Develop an Increased | 1. Degree of interest in agri- | 1. Observation by teacher. 
Interest in Farming. culture classes as shown by Anecdotal records of special 
effort put forth, etc. events, etc. 
2. Interest in farming as shown | 2. Observation of teacher and 
acceptance of ponsi with parents. 
bility. 
8. Beating of os ~ ‘rere 8. Study of student project 
” by in vidual stories, record of long time 
plans. 
VIII. To Dome Attitudes | 1. Partnership agreement in | 1. Check agreement and terms 
= Abilities of Cooper- use for —— used. 
ation. 
2. Cooperative use made of | 2. Observe extent of coo; 
sires with parents and tive cuando. 
others. 
References Used 5. Prescott, J. A.—‘Cooperative Evaluation,” 
A ultural a Fe 5 Magazine, A 
1. Cook, G. C.—Handbook on Teaching Voca- 1950. -™ 
tional Agriculture. Interstate Printers, Dan- 


ville, Illinois, 1947. 

2. Deven, G. P.—Supervised Farming in Voca- 

saga Interstate Printers, Dan- 

et Illinois 

3. Hamlin, H. M.— priceerel Education in 
Community Schools, Interstate Printers, 
Danville, Illinois, 1949. 

4. Indiana Farmer Training Book for Students 
of 4nd Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


6. Remmers, H. H. and Gage, N. L.—Educa- 
Measurement and Evaluation, Harper 
Brothers Publishers, New York and London, 


7. eerie: G. I—“Criteria for Evaluating 
Outcomes of Individualized Courses of In- 
struction in Vocational Agriculture.” Agri- 
cultural Education Magazine, March, 1949. 

8. White, C.—‘‘Swine for Farming Programs,” 
fora Education Magazine, Novem- 
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Advisory committees needed 
in evaluating programs 


CEDRIC A. LAFLEY, Asst. State Supervisor, Burlington, Vermont 


STUDY con- 
ducted by our 
State Ag Teachers’ 
Association showed 
64% of 840 boys 
trained in voca- 
tional agriculture 
were engaged in 
work along the 
lines of their agri- 
cultural training. A 


Cedric A. Lafley further breakdown 
revealed : 

Farming 58% 

Allied agricultural pursuits... 6% 

Further education 5% 

Non-agricultural occupations......31% 


100% 
This is a record any state should be 
proud of, especially the 58% engaged 
in farming. However, the study was com- 
pleted in 1935, almost twenty years ago. 
We are in a constantly changing world, 
and an education is supposed to prepare 
us to meet the new demands of society. 
Has vocational agriculture kept , pace 
with these demands? 


In twenty years of experience with 
vocational agriculture, I have seen two 
major changes in our state: (1) the 
growth of a strong FFA~ organization 
and (2) increased emphasis on facilities 
for farm mechanics instruction. I doubt 


if our record of establishing young men 
in farming has kept pace with the eco- 
nomic changes. 


Our State Governor has recently rec- 
ommended a drastic cut in the requested 
budget for vocational agriculture. Every 
indication points to the Legislature up- 
holding this reduction. This state is an 
agricultural state, and its legislative body 
is made up largely of farmers. Aside 
from the natural inclination to cut ex- 
penses wherever possible, there must be 
a better reason for such action. Either 
we are not fully meeting the needs of 
our farm com- 
munities, or we 
are not informing 
the public suffi- 
ciently about our 
program to main- 
tain support. 

During the last 
three years I have 
worked as State 
Supervisor with 
the Institutional 
On-Farm Training 
Program for vet- 
erans. This work 
has necessarily en- 
abled me to assc- 
ciate with many 
local advisory 
committees. A1- 
though I did not 
have an advisory 
committee when 
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I was a vocational agriculture teach- 
er, I can see now where I erred. 
I believe a strong, active local advisory 
committee for a department of voca- 
tional agriculture is necessary. They are 
closest to the grass roots of our pro- 
gram. They should be able to evaluate 
our program and at the same time give 
us guidance and support. 

We, as educators in vocational agricul- 
ture, have pointed with pride to our 
program as having had from the very 
beginning the elements of a true Life 
Adjustment Program. We have seen, and 
are seeing, general educators look upon 
the federal supported program of voca- 
tional agriculture with a jealous eye. I 
believe we have an important place in 
the public school, but we have a fight 
ahead of us to maintain it. We must 
choose the direction in which we should 
go and have the courage to make bold 
changes. 

Many teachers are fearful of working 
with advisory committees. Members of 
such a committee are a serious group 
of sincere people. Sometimes they are 
frank to the point of tactlessness. Their 
main objective is to advise, not criticize; 
to help plan for the future, not “pan” 
the teacher! 

The beginning teacher is our bright 
hope for the future. He is eager to learn, 
anxious to cooperate, and has no rut 
from which he is afraid of being jolted. 
It is a refreshing thing to observe such 
a teacher planning ahead with his ad- 
visory committee, evaluating his future 
program solidly based on the needs of 
his local situation. 

Evolution is a slow, and sometimes 
painful, process. We have been talking 
and writing about advisory committees 
for years. Little has been left unsaid. 
We have made some small gains. A few 
teachers do realize the value of and 
utilize their committees. These teachers 
have been greatly helped in the young 
and adult farmer area of their programs. 


We need local support for vocational 
agriculture as we have never needed it 
before. Our first step should be to estab- 
lish local advisory committees. This will 
have to be done mainly through our 
newly trained teachers. Working to- 
gether they should be able to not only 
establish more young men in farming, 
but also to insure public support and 
interest in vocational agriculture. oO 


The Brattleboro, Vermont advisory committee evaluates the local 
program with teachers of agriculture Ken Carpenter (left) and Bur- 
ton Gregg (fourth from | 
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Tue AcRIcuLTURAL Epucation Macazine, May, 1953 


Evaluating group production 


projects 


HENRY KENNEDY, Vo-Ag Instructor, Williamston, Michigan 


HERE has been 

considerable dis- 
cussion among vo- 
cational agriculture 
teachers in the past 
few years relative 
to the emphasis 
that is being placed 
on group produc- 
tion projects by 
FFA Chapters. 
These projects 
have involved all 
sorts of enterprises 
from raising a few 
broilers to operating relatively large and 
diversified farms. 


The discussions center around the 
value of such projects and often the 
standards of value are based on personal 
opinion. That is, some are “fer em” and 
can see only their virtues, and some are 
“agin ’em” and can think only of their 
faults. 


The author has been adviser of FFA 
Chapters conducting several different 
group projects with varying degrees of 
success and has often questioned whether 
or not these projects were worthwhile 
from the standpoint of providing educa- 
tional experiences for the boys. A suit- 
able technique for analyzing these proj- 
ects was not available, so the tendency 
was to go along in a laissez-faire 
fashion, without any real effort to eval- 
uate or improve them. 


The need for a method of evaluating 
these projects objectively, led to the de- 
velopment of the following instrument 
which is one method by which teachers 
might evaluate the production projects 
conducted by FFA Chapters. It is hoped 
that all the educational values of good 
group projects can be realized and that 
good projects can be continued, while 
those projects with less educational 
value can be eliminated. 


Henry Kennedy 


Objectives Identified 


In developing this instrument there 
was need for identifying the objectives 
of teachers conducting group projects 
dealing with productive farm enterprises. 
A list of 61 objectives was secured by 
collecting those which were either ex- 
pressed or implied in the articles on 
group cooperative projects which have 
appeared in The Agricultural Education 
Magazine since 1940. Supplementing 
these were statements from 16 teachers 
interviewed informally on the subject, 
and a study reported by Sweany’ of 
FFA objectives in the North Central Re- 
gion. In all, 108 different objectives were 
listed. 

These objectives were classified into 
groups and the duplications eliminated. 
Often the objectives found in the maga- 
zine articles did not appear to be con- 


1Sweany, H. P.—“FFA Objectives—Is Re- 
vision in Order?” The Agricultural Education 
oo Volume 23, Number 12, June, 1951. 


cerned with educational values, at least 
the author did not use educational termi- 
nology in describing them. Nevertheless, 
each of the statements did contribute to 
one of the 10 broad objectives which 
were developed by the author after 
studying the 108 original objectives. 


How the Guide Was Developed 


Positive statements of procedure in 
accomplishing the objectives were then 
developed for each of the ten objectives. 
These statements were gleaned from the 
ideas of teachers which were expressed 


verbally or in The Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine. An attempt was made to 
maintain the relative importance of each 
group by the number of statements 
given with each broad objective. 

An example will illustrate the pro- 
cedure. One objective from the original 
list was taken from an article by 
Schroeder,? who stated as an objective, 
“Cooperative projects provide means for 
experience in an enterprise of a nature 
that many could not include in their su- 
pervised practice at home.’ This state- 
ment was classified under the broad ob- 
jective “to learn farming skills’ and 
was abbreviated to “to provide experi- 
ence in skills not available or allowed at 
home.” The statement in the evaluating 

(Continued on Page 249) 
2Schroeder, W. P.—‘‘Fremont FFA Cocgaee- 


tive Orchard Project.” The Agricultural Edu- 
— Magazine, volume 16, number 1, July, 


An Instrument for Evaluating FFA Group Production Projects Using Tentative Criteria Based 


on the Stated or Implied Objectives of Advisors Whose 


Have 


Chapters 


Conducted This Type of Project 


Suggestions for use—The primary purpose of this instrument is to help teachers and chapters 


analyze their procedures in conducting group projects involvin 


production of agricultural com- 


modities. Before using this instrument the teacher or group should state the objectives of the 


project bein 
to the stat 


considered, and then use this instrument, selecting only th 
objectives. Accomplishment in each ob 


nt, select ¢ portions which relate 
jective is to be rated on a line-scale (not 


shown here) under the three catagories—Excellent, Fair and Poor. 


I. To Learn Farming Skills 

1. Students learned new skills not in- 
cluded in their farming programs. 

2. Students who had developed the 
skill taught it to others. 

3. All students who lacked the same 
kind of opportunities at home partici- 
pated. 

4. A student worked on each job oniy 
until he had developed a satisfactory 
degree of skill in ‘that job. 

5. Practices followed were better than 
those followed by the best farmers in 
the community. 

6. Only the students who lacked 
similar opportunities at home partici- 
pated. 

7. Experiences provided were prac- 
tical for present or future application 
on the home farm. 

8. Teaching of practices on the job 
and in the classroom were complemen- 
tary. 

9. Managerial skills were taught by 
leading the students to make their own 
management decisions. 

10. “Chore labor” was hired from 
outside at going rates or students per- 
formed on their own time, for pay, at 
going rates. ' 

11. Problems arising from the project 
were solved by the students (with teach- 
er guidance.) 

12. Students developed a liking for 
and an interest in the work connected 
with this project. 


Il. To Raise Money 

1. The project made as much money 
as similar projects conducted by the best 
students or farmers. 

2. Students contributed labor equally. 

3. All unusual expenses were paid out 
of income without special privileges or 
discounts (for purposes of determining 
profit.) 

4. The project afforded the Chapter 
and students an opportunity to make 
money from truly practical agricultural 
enterprises. 

5. The money earned by the chapter 
was used to finance Chapter activities. 

6. As a result of participation in this 
project the students can be expected to 
be able to duplicate the financial returns 
on similar projects. 


7. Students developed an appreciation 
of the financial returns possible from 
this type of project. 


III. To Develop an Interest in the FFA 
and the School 

1. Students felt that the activity was 
worthwhile educationally. 

2. The project assisted materially in 
stimulating interest in vocational agri- 
culture. 

3. Students are anxious to participate 
in a similar activity next year. 

4. The project promoted the status of 
the FFA in the minds of the school 
people, farmers and/or businessmen. 


IV. To Improve Farming in the Com- 
munity 

1. Better foundation crops or live- 
stock were made available to members or 
farmers as a result of the project. 

2. Superior practices were used on 
the project. 

3. All the students and a large num- 
ber of farmers observed the results and 
were informed as to practices followed. 

4. Practices were demonstrated in 
such a way as to duplicate the findings 
of the state experiment station. 

5. Services were provided which were 
not available elsewhere. 


V. To Improve Teaching 

1. The teaching was carried to a doing 
level beyond that possible in the indi- 
vidual farming programs. 

2. Teaching opportunities were pro- 
vided through practical problems not 
available elsewhere. 

3. All teaching opportunities were 
utilized. 

4. Safety practices were taught and 
emphasized throughout the project. 

5. All pupils participated to the level 
of their individual ability. 

6. The program of agricultural edu- 
cation was made more functional. 


VI. To Assist Students in Their Farm- 
ing Programs 

1. Interest was stimulated in enter- 
prises not represented on the students’ 
home farms. 

2. Project facilities were provided for 
boys who had limited facilities at home. 

(Continued on Page 249) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL Epucation Macazine, May, 1953 


Evaluating the 
local program 


LEONARD F. LUCE, 
Pais Ag Instructor, 


F WE evaluate 

the local program 
of vocational agri- 
culture effectively, 
it is necessary to 
have some stand- 
ards upon which to 
base this evalua- 
tion. The following 
criteria were estab- 
lished in part 
through answers 
obtained to the 
question, “What ac- 
complishments do 
you think the local Vo-Ag department 
should fulfill?”, asked of farmers of 
the Cazenovia community. This question 
was presented to farmers who had boys 
enrolled in all-day classes, as well as 


Leonard F. Luce 


those who have no children in high 
school. 


1. Establishment of Community Serv- 
ice and Community Good Will—20 points 
As a rule, this is not hard to accomplish, 
as vocational agriculture is well received 
and thought of in most communities, and 
in some cases is taken for granted. How- 
ever, if this objective is ever lacking, 
there should be ng doubt on the part of 
the Agriculture Instructor as to its pri- 
mary importance. It is the oil that the 
Vo-Ag machine needs to keep it in good 
operation. It is obtained through under- 
standing and realization of the needs of 
a community and helping in every way 
possible to correct or fulfill those needs, 
not only in the field of Agriculture, but 
in all aspects of community life. 

2. Establishment or Development of 
Improved Practices in Farming — 20 
points 
This involves einai to farmers and 
all people of the rural area the latest de- 
velopments in agriculture. This includes 
the all-day classes for students of vo- 
cational agriculture, young-farmer and 
adult classes. Examples are good milk 

t 


Grou 
(Continued from Page 248) 


instrument is “All students who lacked 
the same kind of opportunities at home, 
participated.” The rating scale would be 
checked then between excellent and poor 
to the degree that this condition was 
realized. 

A few of the statements such as num- 
ber 10 under Group I, “ ‘Chore labor’ 
was hired from outside at going rates 
or students performed on their own 
time, for pay, at going rates,” were used 
to emphasize the tone of many of the 
articles that, after skills were learned, 
following demonstrations and practice, 
students or others were paid to do the 
purely repetitive exercises. None recog- 


nized any value in providing “busy work” 
for the boys. 


Use of Instrument Should be Based on the 
Objectives of the Program 

In using this scale, it is suggested that 
the teacher of the group first state the 
objectives of their particular program. 
This guide can then be used as a master 
list by which the»,various educational 
phases of the project may be measured. 
If objectives are stated for which no 
items are present, they may be added 
to the list. Items not related to the ob- 
jectives of a local program should not 
be used in rating the local project. These 
may be studied with the idea of in- 
cluding additional educational experi- 
ences which may not have been pre- 
viously recognized. o 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATING GROUP PRODUCTION PROJECTS (Continued) 


VII. To Train Students in Leadership 

1. Business decisions were made in 
meetings of the group using accepted 
rules of procedure. 

2. Individual abilities of members 
were used to advantage. 

3. Boys were given, and accepted, re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
project. 


VIII. To Train Students in Cooperation 

1. The project was organized on a 
true cooperative basis. 

2. The students planned and con- 
ducted the project. 

3. The project provided a real busi- 
ness situation. 

4. Students shared in the responsi- 
bilities of the project. 

5. Students shared in the benefits of 
the project. 

6. The cooperative used was organized 
by the students. 

7. The students conducted the co- 
operative. 

8. Students handled the finances. 

9. Good business practices were used 
in all the dealings of the cooperatives. 

10. Interest in cooperative activities 
was promoted in all students. 

11. All students worked together har- 
moniously. 


12. Benefits of cooperation were dem- 
onstrated through the project. 

13. Cooperative organizations were 
studied as a basis for forming the co- 
operative. 

14. Other groups’ and individuals in 
addition to members were included in 
the operation. 

15. Profits were shared among mem- 
bers in proportion to service, contribu- 
tion, or patronage. 

16. A board of directors, manager 
and set of officers was elected. 

17. Students demonstrated a desirable 
concept of their responsibility to the 
cooperative. 


IX. To Promote an Interest in Farming 
1. The project was profitable to the 
individuals and the group. 
2. Stock or crops were better than 
available on any students’ farms. 


3. The project demonstrated the im- 
portance of American industry and agri- 
culture to each other. 


X. To Provide for Social Activities and 
Community Betterment 
1. Recreational facilities were pro- 
vided in connection with the project. 
2. Individual differences were con- 
sidered in the operation of the project. 


houses, disease control, soil fertility, soil 
conservation, weed spraying, soil testing, 
farm management, and other practices 
which would fall into this group, such 
as swine management, dairy cattle man- 
agement, and also farm shop skills. 


3. Development of Farm Skills—20 
points 
By this is meant skills involving every- 
day farm practices, those which are long 
established practices, and including new 
skills which are of merit. This includes 
castration with elastrators or other meth- 
ods, tissue testing of crops, dehorning, 
shearing, and others. This instruction 
should include both high school and out- 
of-school groups. 


4. Development of Supervised Farm- 
ing Programs for Students of Vo-Ag— 
20 points 
This objective is necessary as a basis for 
establishment in farming for many boys, 
and as a means of practical application 
of the skills and practices learned in 
day-school classes. 


5. Development of Leadership Through 
FFA and Other Groups—20 points 
This includes all practices and func- 
tions of the FFA. 


I have made these objectives rather 
broad, but I feel that they express the 
scope of vocational agriculture and cover 
the many phases of the program if it is 
to remain vocational. The five major ob- 
jectives listed could be sub-divided into 
various smaller objectives; but as 
criteria for evaluation, they serve as a 
basis. Since Smith-Hughes Agriculture 
is a 12 months’ proposition, the summer 
program should provide for fulfillment 
of some of these objectives. oO 


Ear-marked Time— 

(Continued from Page 245) 
agriculture program. During the past 
twelve years farmers have been con- 
cerned with national emergency prob- 
lems. Many farm boys of high school 
age have not become established in 
farming. In such a time of need for 
maximum food production farmers en- 
counter more problems and need more 
help. Futhermore, the past war years 
have brought about many new farm de- 
velopments that have caused a greater 
need on the part of the farmer for help 
from teachers of vocational agriculture. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, I have found in terms 
of our community, when time is defi- 
nitely set aside for adult education, more 
personal attention can be given to the 
individual farmer; more strength is given 
to adult education in general group and 
special interest meetings and is recog- 
nized in the community; a better school 
and community relationship exists; a 
continued all-day program of vocational 
agriculture and the farm shop needs are 
more conveniently met as they arise on 
the farms. 


Freedom is placed in jeopardy more 
by those who will not exercise it than 
by those who will not permit it. In- 
difference opens more gates to the enemy 


than does tyranny.—Edwin McNeill 
Poteat 
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IOF trainees 
evaluate training 
program 


WALTER L. SLOCUM, Chairman, 
Dept. of Rural Sociology, 
Washington State College 


RECENT STUDY of reactions of a 
sample of 639 IOF trainees and ex- 
trainees reveals that 7 out of 10 felt 
that the program had been very much 
worthwhile—an additional 24 per cent 
felt that it had been quite worthwhile. 
The study was made in 1952 by the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology of the State 
College of Washington with the collabor- 
ation of the Agricultural Division of the 
State Board for Vocational Education.’ 
Many of the questions were similar to 
those used in the nationwide study spon- 
sored by the Committee on Research in 
Education of Farm Veterans of the 
AVA. 
Subjects now in the curriculum were 
ranked by veterans in the following 
order : 


Crop production 
Livestock production 
Soil conservation 
Records 
Farm mechanics 
Farm and home plans 
Farm management 
Poultry production 
Contracts and leases 
Some broadening of the curriculum 
would apparently meet with approval. 
Highest rating was given to organized 
trips and tours to study local problems 
which was followed by a study of farm 
organizations. The lowest ratings were 
given to organized athletics and outdoor 
sports. 
Teaching methods used by instructors 

were ranked in the following order: 

1. Discussion of individual problems 

2. Field trips 

3. Special meetings 

4. Visual aids 

5. Lecture by instructor 

6. Instruction by specialists 
7. Demonstrations by instructor 
8. Individual instruction on farm 
9. Demonstrations by specialists 
10 
11 
12. 
13 
14 


PROENOWUPL ONE 


. Practice in agricultural jobs 

. Practice in mechanics 

. Group instruction on farm 

. Supervised study 

. Demonstrations by class members 

More than six out of each ten who 

responded indicated that they would like 
to continue in an agricultural instruction 
program. This interest, together with the 
generally favorable reactions to the 
teaching methods employed, suggests 
that classroom instruction has a definite 
place in adult education in the field of 
agriculture. 


On the basis of the reactions of par- 


3 "a Walter L. Slocum, Agricultural Training for 
Veterans: A Report on Reactions of Partici- 
pants, Circular 206, Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Pullman, October, 1952. 
A report on the economic and social adjust- 
ment of veterans who trained as farm operators 
will be completed soon. 


THe AGRICULTURAL Epucation MacazinE, May, 1953 


Permanent annual 
records for Vo-Ag 
departments 


STANLEY E. RUNK, ts Instructor, 


Mount Union, Pennsylvania 


ERMANENT an- 

nual records of 
activities of a voca- 
tional agriculture 
department is the 
business end of a 
department. Any 
good business that 
is thriving will 
have an_ efficient 
system of record 
keeping. Efficiency 
is the ultimate goal 
in any business or 
kind of work in 
the modern world in the conduct of its 
duties. Likewise, in teaching, efficiency 
is necessary to promote good educational 
thinking and to facilitate competition in 
agricultural endeavors. 

Several important reasons for a good 
set of records in an agriculture depart- 
ment are as follows: (1) to benefit an 
incoming teacher, (2) to build a long 
time program, (3) to compile a history 
of the department, (4) to administer 
guidance to students, (5) to increase ef- 
ficiency of teachers in conducting their 
duties, (6) to increase accuracy and 
to accumulate the nétessary information 
for the local and state reports, and 
(7) to provide a source of information 
for further research in Agricultural 
Education. 


Stanley E. Runk 


Items of Importance to Be Kept on File 


Items that seem advisable to be in- 
cluded in a set of records for an agri- 
culture department and kept on perma- 
nent file are as follows: 

1. Departmental information, such as: 
the year the department was established ; 
names of the teachers; enrollment of 


ticipants in this study, it would appear 
that future programs of classroom in- 
struction in agriculture for veterans 
would meet with greater approval from 
participants if the following changes can 
be made: 


1. Improve the quality of the course 
content in subjects, such as develop- 
ment of contracts, leases and business 
agreements, which received relatively 
low ratings. 


2. Broaden the scope of the training 
program by including additional sub- 
jects or activities rated by partici- 
pants to be of general interest. 

3. Concentrate on use of teaching meth- 
ods which are given highest ratings 
by veterans. 

4. Reduce somewhat the number of 
hours of required classroom work or 
provide some flexibility in scheduling 
of classes so as to reduce the number 
during rush seasons on the farms. 

5. Improve the facilities of the farm 
shop. o 


all-day and adult and young farmer 
classes. 

2. Class schedule for the week. 

3. Subjects or units taught during 
the school year. 

4. The permanent student record. 

5. Young and adult farmer instruc- 


6. Inventory of Books. 

7. Inventory of farm shop equipment. 

8. Inventory of FFA ec1ipment. 

9. Future farmer cooperative services. 

10. Record of cooperative Chapter ac- 
tivities, e.g., pig and calf plans or live- 
stock rings. 

11. Chapter radio programs. 

12. Father and Son Banquet and other 
special activities conducted. 

13. Recreational activities of the FFA. 

14. List of Honorary and Associate 
Members of the FFA Chapter. 

15. Teachers record of ways of rais- 
ing money for Chapter activities. 

16. State Farm Show and local fair 
activities. 

17. Monthly expense account and 
diary for teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture. 

18. Farm Shop Progress Record of 
shop projects and skills. 


The Student Record 

The student record should contain suf- 
ficient information to serve as a good 
basis for future recommendation, espe- 
cially for those boys working for ad- 
vanced degrees in the FFA. 

The student record serves as a stim- 
ulus to the boy in building a good farm- 
ing program in that he feels he is build- 
ing his own reputation. The boy should 
be encouraged to record his accomplish- 
ments on the permanent record form un- 
der supervision. 

The student record should provide in- 
formation of a personal nature, a de- 
tailed record of his farming program, 
practices, awards, student activity rec- 
ords, and occupational status after leav- 
ing school. 


Observations 

Many teachers of agriculture frown 
on the suggestion of keeping more rec- 
ords. However, the students can help in 
keeping many of the necessary records 
such as inventory of shop equipment, 
books and FFA supplies. The student 
record and the Farm Shop Progress 
record can also be filled out by the stu- 
dent under supervision during his class 
period. Records of a more personal and 
technical nature regarding the depart- 
ment should be filled out by the teacher. 

Records should be kept in better form, 
up-to-date and in an orderly manner. 
They should be accessible at all times, 
especially to a new teacher. Records 


should not be kept in such a fashion as 
to become too cumbersome. Facts col- 
lected which will have little or no prac- 
tical value in the future in conducting 
the functions of the agriculture depart- 
ment should be disregarded and not kept 
on permanent file. oD 
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Studies in progress in agricultural education‘ 


Reported for the year ending May, 1953. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Compiled be J. B. Kirkland, 
N Carolina State College 


ATHERTON, JAMES C.—“Young-Farmer 
Education in Vocational Agriculture.” 
Non-thesis, University of Arkansas. 

Atkins, Joun L.—“An Analysis of Ex- 
pense Accounts of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers of Area II in Texas, 
1949-1950.” Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I 
College. 

BLACKMAN, ALBERT.—“Suggested Farm 
Mechanics Training Program for Pro- 
spective Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Louisiana.” Thesis, M.S., 
Louisiana State University. 

Biakety, L. J—*“An Evaluation of the 
Supervised Farming Records Kept by 
High School Pupils in Vocational Ag- 
riculture in the Piedmont Area of 
South Carolina.” Thesis, M.S., Clem- 
son College. 

Bont, Grorce Arex.—“A Plan for Re- 
organizing the County School System 
of Atascosa County, Texas.” Thesis, 
M.S., Texas A & I College. 


Bryant, Maxwewti.—“A Study of the 
Cost of Teachers Travel in Vocational 
Agriculture in 1951-1952.” Thesis, 
M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

CamMpBELL, Orv L.—“Criteria for Estab- 
lishing Adult Classes in Vocational 
Agriculture in Louisiana.” Thesis, 
Ph.D. Louisiana State University. 

Cavazon, Micuet AncEL.—“A History 
of Agricultural Education Subsidized 
by the United States Government.” 
Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I College. 

Cueney, Wayne V.—‘A Study of Ex- 
pense Accounts of Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers of Area X in Texas, 
1950-1951.” Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I 
College. 

Curton, Wiuuet D.—‘The Farming 
Status of Students Who Have Studied 
Vocational Agriculture in Itawamba 
High School.” Thesis, M.S., Missis- 
sippi State College. 

Criyspurn, Lioyp E.—“Criteria for Eval- 
uating Programs of Agriculture in 
the Community College.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Cupp, R. Cariton.—“The Status of 
Vocational Agriculture Contests in 
Rockingham, Augusta, Bath, and 
Rockbridge Counties.” Thesis, M.S., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Daisey, Jay.—“What Oklahoma Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture Have 
Accomplished to Become Successfully 
Established in Their Communities.” 
Thesis, M.S., Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. 


Dantzver, P. H.—*A Study of the Value 
of Vocational Agriculture Courses in 
High Schools.” Thesis, M.S., Clemson 
College. 

Fontenot, Datitas J.—“A Course of 
Study in Meat Processing and Pack- 
aging for Frozen Food Locker Units 
in the Home.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana 
State University. 

Forp, Sipney FRANKLIN.—“Distribution 
of Teaching Time Among Enterprises 
and Practices by Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers in Area X of Texas.” 
Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I College. 


*Prepared as a special project in cooperation 
with the National Research Committee for 
Agricultural Education, American Vocational 

n. 


Association. Henry S. Brunner, C 


Funr, S. E.—“Adult Education in Negro 
Departments of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Oklahoma.” Thesis, M.S., 
Oklahoma A &*M College. 

Gorortu, C. C.—“An Economic Study of 
Peach Production in Cherokee County, 
South Carolina.” Thesis, M.S.; Clem- 
son College. 

HENSLEE, Mites Roy.—“‘A Study of Use 
Made of Expense Funds by Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers in Area XII, 
1949-50.” Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I 
College. 


Horprook, Rosert Lee—“A Study of 
the Future Farmer Program of Work 
in Area X of Texas, 1950-1951.” 
Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I College. 

Jones, R. M.—“An Evaluation of Prac- 
tices and Economic Returns in Pro- 
ducing Class C. Milk in the Piedmont 
Area of South Carolina.” Thesis, M.S., 
Clemson College. 

Ler, JaMes E—“An Analysis of the 
Farming Systems of Family Type 
Farms of the South with Implica- 
tions for Program Planning for the 
Farmers Home Administration.” 
Thesis, M.S., Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Liska, Lappig Joun.—“A Study of Su- 
pervised Farming Programs in Voca- 
tional Agriculture Schools in Area III 
of Texas for the Year 1949-50.” Thesis, 
M.S., Texas A & I College. 

LutHerincer, Dick Rosert.—‘Flaxseed 
Production in South Texas.” Thesis, 
M.S., Texas A & I College. 

McCain, Grenn.—“Factors That May 
Have Influenced the Junior Standing 
Examinations in Mathematics and 
English of Students at the Oklahoma 
A & M College in the Fall of 1951.” 
Thesis, M.S., Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. 

McMvurrain, M. T.—“‘A Study of the 
Occupational Status of Veterans Who 
Have Completed One or More Years 
of Training in the Institutional On- 
Farm Training Program in Pickens 
County, Georgia, 1946-50.” Problem, 
M.E., University of Georgia. 

Manoney, W. M.—“‘A Study of the 
Kind and Content of Records Needed 
in the High School Departments of 
Vocational Agriculture in South Caro- 
lina.” Thesis, M.S., Clemson College. 


MEIscHEN, Wipert Hupert.—‘An An- 
alysis of Adult Farmer Education in 
Vocational Agriculture, Area X, 
Texas.” Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I 
College. 


Mint, Lamont Joun.—“Financing the 
Vocational School, Jackson County, 
Texas.” Thesis, M.S., Texas A & I 
College. 


Myers, Roi.er Tipton.—“The Value and 
Influence of the ‘Annual Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Conference for 
Selected Teachers in the Southwest 
Virginia Area.” Thesis, M.S., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Parker, R. H.—“A Study of the Effec- 
tiveness of the Institutional On-Farm 
Training Program in the Mars Hill 
Community.” Thesis. M.S. Mississippi 
State College. 

Parr, Erpert J.—“A Study of the In- 
stitutional on Farm Training Program 
in Medina County.” Thesis, M.S., 
Texas A & I College. 


Preex, L. Stantey.—‘“Coordination of 
the Services of Agricultural Agencies 
on the Local Level.” Thesis, M.S., 
Mississippi State College. 

Rossins, Herman.— “Sources From 
Which Negro Farmers in Muskogee 
County Secure Agricultural Informa- 
tion.” Thesis, M.S. Oklahoma A & M 
College. 

Seety, Horace Davin.—‘Soil Improve- 
ment by Agricultural Education Agen- 
cies in Jackson County.” Thesis, M.S., 
Texas A & I College. 

Som MERVILLE, J. H.—‘A Survey of Guid- 
ance Practices Followed by Virginia 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M.S., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

SOUTHERN Recion RESEARCH CoMMITTEE. 
“What Constitutes An Effective 
Program of Vocational Agriculture in 
a Community?” Non-thesis. Institu- 
tions in Southern Region. 

Spears, Danie, I.—‘Planning a Shop 
Program for a Group of First-Year 
Boys in Midway High School.” Prob- 
lem. M.Ed. University of Georgia. 

Stamps, Henry Jor.—‘Proficiency of 
Vocational Agriculture Students in 
Arithmetic Related to Farming.” 
Thesis, M.S., Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. 

Tick, Grapy G.—“In-Service Education 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in Texas.” Thesis. Ph.D., Louisiana 
State University. 

Wiuutams, ARTHUR E.—“Multiple 
Teacher Departments of Vocational 
Agriculture in Virginia.” Thesis. M.S., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Witson, Frontis Lee. — “Production 
Goals as Applied to Production Proj- 
ects of Students Enrolled in Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” Thesis, M.Ag.Ed., 
North Carolina State College. 


PACIFIC REGION 
Compiled by Leo L. Knuti, 
Montana State College 

Cuiwester, Buster Tom—‘“Why Boys 
Enroll for Vocational Agriculture.” 
Non-thesis study, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Department, New Mexico College 
of Agricultural & Mechanic Arts, 
State College, New Mexico. 

CHRISTENSEN, Howarp—“Readability of 
Agriculture Textbooks and Biilletins 
Used as Instruction in High School 
Departments of Vocational Agriculture 
in the Pacific Region.” M.Ed. Study, 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

DENHAM, MeEtvin Vircir—‘A Time 
Study of the Activities of Arizona 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture”; 
Problem, M.Agr.Ed., Department of 
Agricultural Education,” University of 
Arizona. 

Doyen, Let W.—‘“‘Methods Used in 
Financing Farm Mechanics Programs 
in Kansas High Schools.” M.Ed. 
Study, Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Gray, W. P.—“Occupational Status of 
Colorado State Future Farmers.” 


M.Ed. Study, Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


Isaacson, CHARLES LEONARD—Units of 


Instruction in Animal Diseases for 
(Continued on Page 252) 
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Students of Vocational Agriculture” ; 
Problem, M.Agr.Ed. Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Arizona. 


Jacogs, CHArrIToN—“Developing a Prac- 
tical Farm Mechanics Program Based 
Upon the Experience of Farm Me- 
chanics Teachers in Utah.” Thesis 
study M.S. degree, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1953. 


Lawson, Lioyp—“Guidance Responsi- 
bilities of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers as Viewed by Former and 
Present Students.” M.Ed. Study, Colo- 
_ Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
ege. 

Loreen, C. O.—“A Study of the Agricul- 
tural Education Curricula in Agri- 
cultural Colleges of the United States.” 
Non-thesis study State College of 
Washington. 

Netson, Georce KimBaALi—“Determining 
Content for a Course in Agriculture 
in the Mesa Junior High School”; 
Problem, M.Agr.Ed., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Arizona. 

RicHaArpson, Staniey §.—“Use of 
Teacher Time During the School 
Year.” Non-thesis study, Utah Agri- 
cultural College. 

Rocers, Mirroro S.—“A Proposed 
Course of Study ‘For Farm Mech- 
anics in Vocational Agriculture in 
Texas.” Thesis study, Ph. Ed. de- 
gree, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1953. 


Scuaper, Frepertc A.—‘Mock-ups for 
Teaching Volume Measurements in 
Vocational Agriculture.” M.Ed. Study, 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

ScHwenn, Froyp O.—“Community 
Status of Farm Boys With and With- 
out Training in Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” M.Ed. Study, Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

SuTHERLAND, S. S.—“Use of Time By 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
California.” Non-thesis study. Univer- 
sity of California at Davis and Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, 

SuTHERLAND, S. S. anp Starr—“A Self- 
Evaluation Procedure for Departments 
of Vocational Agriculture.” Non-thesis 
study. Bureau ot Agricultural Educa- 
tion, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, San Luis Obispo. 

Tayior, Bos E,tswortHo—“‘An Evalua- 
tion of the Performance of Beginning 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Arizona in Relation to Participating 
Experiences in the Pre-Service Train- 
ing Program”; Thesis, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Wess, E. M.—‘Prediction of Teacher 
Success During Training Period.” 
Non-thesis study, State College of 
Washington. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


Compiled by G. F. Ekstrom, 
University of Missouri 


AuLrors, Raymonp E.—“A Study of 
Out-of-School Farm Youth in Lake 


Mary Township, Douglas County, 
Minnesota.” Colloquium, M.S., Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

BateMAN, Dave—“Handbook on Pho- 
tography for Agricultural Workers.” 
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Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College. 
Becker, Roy A.—‘“A Study of Profitable 

Practices in Agronomy in the Forest, 
Ohio, Community.” Thesis, M.Sc., De- 
artment of Agricultural Education, 

he Ohio State University. 

Bett, Harry Witt1AmM—“Gage County 
High Schools and Their Ability to 
Offer Vocational Agriculture.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 


Benper, RarpH E.—‘“‘The Status and 
Personal Problems of Students En- 
rolled in Selected Young Farmer Pro- 

ams of Vocational Agriculture in 

hio.” Non-thesis study, Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Benver, RatpH E.—“Vocational Choice 
of Recent High School Graduates in 
Vocational Agriculture in Ohio.” Non- 
thesis study, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, The Ohio State 
University. 

Boucuer, Leon W.—“Identification of 
Important Practices Contributing to 
Efficiency of Production in Selected 
Farm Enterprises.” Non-thesis study, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Bure, Tote R.—“An Evaluation of Oc- 
cupational Information Materials in 
Agriculture.” Thesis, Ed.D., Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Michi- 
gan State College. 

Catuey, Grorce—“Study of Boys Re- 
ceiving the 1952 Arkansas Star Farm- 
er Degree in the Future Farmers of 
America.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, Iowa State Col- 
lege. _ 

CrarK, Loy R.—“An Appraisal of Ad- 
ministrative Policies and Procedures 
for Adult and Young Farmer Classes 
in Vocational Agriculture in Ohio.” 
Thesis, M.Sc., Department of. Agricul- 
tural Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Coren, Wi1AmM L.—‘Sociological Fac- 
tors Affecting Reading Achievement 
of Ninth Grade Students Enrolling at 
Melrose High School.” Non-thesis 
study, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

Coren,, WinutamM L.—“The Progress of 
Beginning Farming in St. Martin’s 
Community.” Non-thesis study, De- 

rément of Agricultural Education, 
misersity of Minnesota. 

Corent, Wmu1aAmM L.—“The Visitor and 
Agricultural Education in Minnesota.” 
Non-thesis study;) Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

Coitins, Ropert M.—“History of Agron- 
omy at the Iowa State College.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., Departmerit of Vocational Edu- 
cation, lowa State College. 

Dennistoun, Rottin M.—“Organization 
of a Farm Management Research 
Project in Cooperation with the Voca- 
tional Agriculture Departments of 
West Central Minnesota.” Non-thesis 
study, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

Dirzey, Ray E.—“Factors Affecting the 
Scope of Farming Programs of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Students in Miami 
County, Ohio.” Thesis, M.Sc., De- 

rtment of Agricultural Education, 
he Ohio State University. 

Dosxins, JamMEs—‘“A Study of the Size 
and Scope of the Farming Programs 
of Kansas Vocational Agriculture 
Students.” Master’s Report, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Kansas 
State College. 


Doucan, James E.—“Evaluation of 
Methods of Supervision of Vocational 
Agriculture in Ohio.” Thesis, M.Sc., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Dowitnc, CLarENcE W.—“A Study of 
Young Men in Minnesota District V 
Who Received the State Farmer De- 

ree During the Period 1941-1950.” 
olloquium, M.S., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 


Dupa, CuHartes J.—“The Effects of 
Selective Service on Students of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Becoming Es- 
tablished in Farming in a Selected 
Area of Nebraska for the Period 1948 
to 1952.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Nebraska. 

Exstrom, G. F.—“Needs for Agricul- 
tural Instruction in Small Missouri 
High Schools.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri. 

Fripiing, CLARENCE R.—“Hay and Past- 
ure Projects for Farming Programs 
in Vocational Agriculture.” Thesis, 
M.Sc., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

Grncery, Rosert O’Nem—“An Analysis 
of Certain Phases of the Vocational 
Agriculture ag re as Carried Out 
by Thirty-nine States Affected by the 

ational Vocational Education Acts.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Giunt, Guy G.—“Present Occupations 
of 1946-1951 Graduates of Vocational 
Agriculture Department in Greene 
County, Ohio.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Hasito, CeLestino—“Suggested Patterns 
for a More Dynamic Program of 
Philippine Vocational Agriculture Edu- 
cation.” Colloquium, M.S., Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

Hatt, Crarence R—‘“‘A Study of the 
Reasons Why Farm Boys are Not At- 
tending High School in Coddington 
County, South Dakota.” Problem, M.S. 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
South Dakota State College. 

Hauser, Hervey J.—‘A Study of the 
Need for Further Training in Agri- 
culture for Veterans and Proposed 
Plans for Carrying Out this Need.” 
Non-thesis study, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

Hertz, Joun J.—“A Study of Selected 
Factors Affecting the Number of Out- 
of-School Classes in Vocational Agri- 
culture in Nebraska.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
University of Nebraska. 

Hutson, Denver B.—“A Study of Prob- 
lems Encountered by Teachers During 
Their First Year of Teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” Thesis, Ed.D., De- 

rtment of Agricultural Education, 
niversity of Missouri. 

Jacozs, Cruinton O.—“Determining the 
Need for a Program of Instruction in 
Farm Mechanics for College Students 
Based Upon a Survey of Farm Oper- 
ator Performance.” Master’s Report, 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Kansas State College. 

Kennepy, W. Henry—“A Comparison 
of the Training Received During 1952 
by Student Teachers in Agriculture 
Who Lived in the Student Teaching 
Centers with that Received by 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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Trainees Who Commuted from East 
Lansing.” Thesis, M.A., Department of 
Vocational Education, Michigan State 
College. 

Kerr, Cectr—“An Evaluation of the Ac- 
tivities of Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture by Teachers and Superin- 
dents in Michigan.” Problem, M.A., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Michigan State College. 

Keskinen, Leo—“‘A Study of Organiza- 
tional and Out-of-School Activities of 
Instructors of Vocational Agriculture 
and Institutional On-Farm ‘Training 
in Minnesota.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

KeskIneEN, Leo—“‘A Survey of Agricul- 
tural Conditions in Dell Grove, Sand- 
stone, and Danforth Townships as a 
Determining Factor Responsible for 
the Outward Movement of Rural Pop- 
ulation.” Non-thesis study, Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 


Lamar, Cart F.—‘A Follow-up Study 
of Former Students of Vocational 


Agriculture in Kentucky 1940-1950.” 
Non-thesis study, Department of Ag- 


ricultural Education, University of 
Kentucky. 
Lancaster, Dean W.—“The Present 


Occupational Status of Former Stu- 
dents of Vocational Agriculture of 
the West Point High School, 1935- 
1952.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Nebraska. 

Mapison, Etpon—‘Testing Achievement 
of Instruction in Farm Machinery.” 
Colloquium, M.S., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

Markwarpt, Metvin—‘Teaching Farm 
Management.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

Mecuuinc, Paut P.—‘An Evaluation of 
Public Relations Techniques Used by 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Fairfield County, Ohio in 1952-53.” 
Non-thesis study, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, The Ohio State 
University. 


Minter, CHARLES L.—“The Use of Sen- 
sory Aids in Teaching Agriculture at 
Madison, Minnesota.” Colloquium, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Minnesota. 


MoeckeL, Rott E.—“Practices Used by 
Teachers of Adult Farmer Classes in 
Michigan.” Thesis, M.A., Department 
of Vocational Education, Michigan 
State College. 


Morrison, RicHarp—“Some Educational 
Implications of Occupational Oppor- 
tunities in Alabama for Agriculture 
Students of A. & M College.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College. 


Netson, KennetH G.—“Holding Power 
of Schools as Concerns Farm Boys 
and Departments of Vocational Agri- 
culture.” Non-thesis study, Department 
of Vocational Education, Michigan 
State College. 


Nickias, GLENN W.—“The Occupational 
Status of Former Vocational Agricul- 
ture Students of the Wauneta Rural 
High School, 1934-1952.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
University of Nebraska. 


PaInter, CHARLES—“The Farm Manage- 
ment Approach to Agricultural Educa- 
tion.” Non-thesis study, Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 


Paymer, DeReatH—“The Program of 
Vocational Agriculture in Ohio as 
Related in the Annual Reports of 
Teachers for 1951-1952.” Thesis, M.Sc., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

PatMer, Ernest A.—“Attitudes of 
School Administrators Toward the 
Summer Phase of Vocational Agri- 
culture Programs.” Non-thesis study, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

Puipes, Lyoyp J. AnD Deyor, G. P.— 
“Determining Farm Mechanics Con- 
tent.” Non-thesis study, Division of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Illinois. 

Raines, Pau, L.—“The Development of 
the Vocational Agriculture Course of 
Study for the Northeastern High 
School, Clark County, Ohio.” Non- 
thesis study, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Reuter, Peter A.—“The Organization 
of a Functional Program of Farm 
Mechanics for the Department of Vo- 
cational Agriculture at Littlefork, 
Minnesota.” Colloquium, M.S., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

Rue, Mark B.—“Implications for High- 
er Education from Present Status and 
Opinions of Graduates Granted Bach- 
elor of Science Degrees Since 1932 in 
Productive Agriculture Curricula at 
Iowa State College.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Rostnson, Frror—“Practices Used in 
Organizing and Conducting Adult 
Farmer Classes in Missouri.” Thesis, 
Ed.D., Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Missouri. 

Rut, Wir.1am—"An Evaluation of the 
Institutional On-the-Farm Training 
Program as Conducted in the Wester- 
ville, Ohio Community.” Thesis, M.Sc., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 


Ryper, Gorpon H.—“Skills Needed by 
Farmers in Selected Areas of Farm 
Mechanics.” Non-thesis study, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
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(Continued no Page 254) 
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New AVA Publication 


The AVA urges school authorities to 
reexamine their educational programs 
in light of new demands for vocational 
training, in a booklet issued recently. En- 
titled Administration of Vocational Edu- 
cation at State and Local Levels, the 
new publication tells schoclmen why 
they should become more cencerned 
with vocational education and how they 
can transmute that concern into action. 

The booklet reminds school admin- 
istrators that most high schools are 
still preoccupied with the small group 
of students who plan to go on to col- 
lege. The rest—some 85 per cent of 
student body—are not served adequately 
by adjusting college preparatory sub-~ 
jects. AVA says that these students 
deserve to receive preparation not only 
in “how to live” and “what to live for” 
but also in “how to make a living.” 
In short, they need genuine vocational 
education—-a well-rounded program of 
studies aimed at developing competent 
workers and citizens. 

Vocational education for adults is an 
essential factor in increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of American workers 
everywhere: in factories, stores, dis- 
tributive services, farms, and homes. 
Vocational education for adults, asserts 
the booklet, is one of the prime re- 
sponsibilities of the public schools in 
our country today. 

The man who directs the commun- 
ity’s vocational program, states the 
AVA, is the key man in meeting de- 
mands for education for work. Voca- 
tional education calls for equipment, 
instructional methods, and teacher train- 
ing techniques which differ from tra- 
ditional, academic practices. AVA 
warns that the vocational director 
should be qualified by a background of 
experience in vocational work, or he 
will not be able to handle ade- 
quately the responsibility of developing 
and maintaining a functional program 
of occupational training. 

The vocational director should have 
a voice at the policy-forming level in 
the school system, if the vocational 
education program is to bring maxi- 
mum benefits to the community. Vo- 
cational education will be a vital, dy- 
namic service in the public school pro- 
gram, summarizes AVA’s booklet, if 
capable administrators. with practical 
experience in the vocational field are 
selected to direct the program, at both 
the local and the state levels. 

Copies of Administration of Voca- 
tional Education at State and Local 
Levels are available upon request from 
American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 


The Cover Picture 


Carl G. Howard, Head Teacher Trainer 
at New Mexico A. & M. College and 
three of his students, in presence of 
Leon Wagley, the teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture, evaluate the local program 
of the Deming, New Mexico depart- 
ment. (center picture) Other pictures 
illustrate various activities of the Deming 
department included in the evaluation. 
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Evaluation improves the in-service 
program for beginning teachers’ 


AUSTIN E. RITCHIE, Teacher Education, 


The Ohio State University 
Part I’ 


Changes Suggested by the Study 
N-SERVICE im- 


provement pro- 
grams in vocational 
agriculture have 
long been in effect 
with considerable 
emphasis placed on 
planning and con- 
ducting such pro- 
grams. Another 
and important 
phase of any such 
program is evalua- 
tion which should 
be made in terms 
of the philosophy, objectives, and pur- 
poses. 

A basic purpose of the in-service pro- 
gram for beginning teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Ohio is to further 
improve the professional competency of 
the beginning teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture. Since the success of an educa- 
tional program is dependent largely upon 
the quality and extent of performance 
of the teacher, the professional improve- 
ment of a teacher should be continuous 
and so developed and conducted that it 
will best serve the needs of the teacher. 

If the in-service program is to im- 
prove and advance with new theories 
and practices then it should be evaluated 
continuously and adjusted accordingly. 

Althongh some evaluation had been 
done in Ohio cach year a thorough 
evaluation and analysis had not been 
made. This study was conducted with 
over 50 beginning teachers of vocational 
agriculture in 1950-51. 


Austin E. Ritchie 


Objectives of the Study 


Some selected objectives of the study 
were: 

1. To secure a rating of the beginning 
teachers of vocational agriculture as 
evaluated by the local superintendents. 

2. To determine the effectiveness of 
the in-service program, by areas, as rated 
by beginning teachers. 

3. To secure a rating of the in-service 
program as evaluated by local superin- 
tendents. 

4. To determine the effectiveness of 
the in-service training program by areas 
for beginning teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture as evaluated by the beginning 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

5. To determine the preference of pre- 
service professional participation experi- 
ences and intensity of an in-service pro- 
gram for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. 


*Based on Master’s Thesis, The Ohio State 
University, oni. 


1Part 2 will appear in the June issue. 


Procedure in Making the Study 


A review of the-five studies was fol- 
lowed by selecting ten professional areas 
which seemingly included most of the 
professional activities that a teacher of 
vocational agriculture should perform. 
The areas and activities were approved 
by a jury consisting of teachers, super- 
visors, and teacher educators in voca- 
tional agriculture. The instrument was 
prepared and one.of the areas was ad- 
ministered to six beginning teachers on 
a trial basis. Their’ suggestions were in- 
corporated in the revised instrument. 
The instrument was administered di- 
rectly to the beginning teachers and 
collected by the author at six small 
group conferences. Fifty teachers’ evalu- 
ations were included in the study. 

A “Superintendent’s Evaluation of the 
First-Year Teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture” was prepared and mailed to the 
local superintendents. Fifty-six of these 
were returned. 


The In-Service Program 


Like many institutions or departments 
where teacher improvement is involved, 
the Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion of The Ohio State University pro- 
vides an in-service program for begin- 
ning teachers of vocational agriculture. 
During the year of 1950-51, the in- 
service program was conducted primarily 
by three members of the Teacher Educa- 
tion staff with the cooperation of the 
members of the Supervisory staff and 
the 25 cooperating teachers. 

The program began with the annual 
state-wide conference of teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in June of 1950. This 
conference was planned to aid all the 
teachers and was not planned specifically 
for the beginning teachers. A breakfast 
meeting was held in conjunction with the 
conference which 
included the be- 
ginning _ teachers, 
the Supervisory 
staff, and the Tea- 
cher - Education 
staff. The prim- 
ary purposes of 
this meeting were 
to get acquainted 
and to discuss 
some timely prob- 
lems of the be- 
ginning teachers. 

Following the 
annual conference 
a “State Beginning 
Teachers’ Confer- 
ence” was held in 
late July. All the 
beginning teachers 
met at the Ohio 


res 
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two groups and spent the second day in 
two training schools near Columbus. 
The first day consisted of a discussion, 
led by various staff members concern- 
ing: The in-service program for begin- 
ning teachers; Developing farming pro- 
grams; Getting physical facilities ready 
for the opening of school; Planning an 
adult education program; Getting the 
Future Farmers of America underway; 
and, an August program of activities 
for beginning teachers. 

The conferences of the second day 
were conducted by two cooperating 
teachers in each school, which consisted 
of: First, Developing a program of in- 
struction for teaching Agriculture 1 and 
2, teaching Agriculture 3 and 4, and 
teaching Farm Shop; secondly, Develop- 
ing plans for each class for the first 
two weeks of school. ‘ 

These two conferences were followed 
by a visit of at least one-half day in 
each of the beginners’ departments by 
an itinerant teacher trainer. Most of 
these visits were made in August. This 
provided ample opportunity to discuss 
individual problems of the beginning 
teacher. Completing and making adjust- 
ments in the programs of instruction, 
aiding with suggestions in the area of 
physical facilities, and conferring with 
the school superintendent and beginning 
teacher were typical features of the 
visits. 

Timely half or full-day visits were 
made by the itinerant teacher trainers 
throughout the year. These ranged in 
number from two to six visits per teach- 
er with a mode of four visits. 

Each cooperating teacher made two-to 
four full-day visits to each of the two 
or three nearby beginning teachers. 

These visits by the itinerant teacher 
trainers and cooperating teachers pro- 
vided time for observation and confer- 
ence to aid in solving any difficulties 
with which the beginning teacher was 
confronted. 

Four seasonal and timely small group 
conferences were held during the year. 
For the most part the following prob- 
lems were discussed : 

September-October—Beginning teach- 

ers’ problems, Teaching Farm Man- 
(Continued on Page 260) 


Cooperating teachers in Ohio contribute to beginning teachers’ pro- 


State University | 


improv 
campus for a day, 


then divided into 


+. Charles Might (Teacher, Gibsonburg, Ohio) 
discusses the problems of farm shop with beyinners during a small 


group conference. 
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Evaluation of 
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the Young Farmer program 


GEORGE R. EVANS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Conway, North Carolina 


HE EVALUATION of the young 

farmer program is one of the head- 
aches of the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. Much has been written upon the 
subject but most of the writings are in 
generalities which, after all, leave the 
subject talked about without giving a 
definite, clear-cut basis for appraisal. It 
seems that we should go back to the 
basic purposes of education. We should 
take the basic truth that education has 
for its purposes, or goals, the desirable 
changes in people. Likewise, agricultural 
*education has for its goals the building 
of a sound, satisfying, and adequate 
agricultural program as well as the im- 
provement of country life. This means 
changes of a desirable sort. It is neces- 
sary for the student who is to undergo 
this change to want the change to take 
place or it will never come about. It 
becomes clear that two things are vital 
to the program when planning the year’s 
work: 

1. Objectives or goals must be made 
and they must be of a very specific na- 
ture. If there are no goals, there is no 
directive or guiding force to the pro- 
gram. 

2. There must be an evaluation of the 
program, otherwise neither the student 
nor the teacher have any way by which 
they may judge the success or failure of 
their joint undertaking. Without goals 
or objectives, there can be no evaluation. 


Essentials for Evaluating 


The following are a group of essentials 
that might help in formulating a system 
for evaluating the young farmer pro- 
gram: 

1. Definite educational objectives must 
be set for a specific community. These 
objectives for agricultural education may 
be broad enough to serve as a guide for 
any community, but the interpretation or 
the fitting of them to a certain com- 
munity becomes the task of that partic- 
ular community, teacher, and young 
farmer. 

2. Ways and means must be estab- 
lished how to reach best these goals 
by each member of the young farmer 
group. 

3. Definite criteria must be established 
for evaluating the program of the stu- 
dents as they approach their goals: 

a. Criteria for manipulative abilities 
can take a very concrete form. How- 
ever, we should realize there may be 
no relation between having informa- 
tion on a given subject and the using 
of this knowledge. To be able to 
use effectively the facts on the home 
farm is the best test of understand- 
ing and knowledge that has been ac- 
quired. 

b. Criteria for managerial abilities be- 
comes more difficult; they are often 
a combination of many abilities; the 


criteria for evaluation becomes more 
complex. To test a managerial ability 
of a student he must be judged on 
how well he can meet and solve 
problems of a managerial nature. 

c. Finally, criteria must be developed 
to measure attitudes which are by 
far the most difficult. Attitudes gen- 
erally determine behavior patterns. 
It is here that there is a definite lack 
of clear, concrete criteria. 

4. Criteria for evaluating must not be 
too complex nor too time consuming, but 
sufficient in detail to give a true concep- 
tion of what takes place within the com- 
munity, as an outward expression of 
achievement on the part of the indi- 
vidual. 

5. Criteria for evaluation should be 
known by the teacher-.and student alike. 

6. Students should be led to evaluate 
their own abilities. 

7. Professional educators should as- 
sist the members of the community in 
evaluating the program, but leave the 
initiative and responsibility with the local 
people. 


Making the Application 

Perhaps the following will present a 
clearing of what the above has attempted 
to say. It is a method that was used by 
a member of the young farmer group 
and his teacher working together for the 
betterment of this young man’s condi- 
tion. This, combined with the other mem- 
bers of the organization, constituted the 
goals or objectives for the young farmer 
class for the year. It is to be noted that 
this program would fit only this par- 
ticular community and could not in 
anywise be set as a standard for evaluat- 
ing any other student or community. 

The young farmer is 21 years old, 
married, with a child one year of age. 
He graduated from high school, com- 
pleting four years of vocational agricul- 
ture. He lives in a small dwelling which 
he has built since becoming married. He 
is working as the son in a father-son 
partnership, and personally owns a trac- 
tor, its equipment, and two sows. They 
are cultivating 72 acres in row crops 
divided as follows: 27 acres in Virginia 
bunch peanuts, 15 acres in cotton, 25 
acres in corn, 5 acres in barley, to be 
followed with soybeans, and 5 acres of 
permanent pasture. In 1951 the farm 
averaged the following: 1564 pounds of 
peanuts per acre, 267 pounds of lint 


Theme for June... 


The Summer 
Program 


cotton per acre, 59 bushels of corn; 
neither the soybeans nor the barley were 
harvested for grain. Sixteen pigs were 
farrowed per sow of which 13 were 
raised to 200 pounds. 
Goals set for the year were: 
1. Increase farm income by increasing 
production. 
2000 pounds of peanuts per acre 
300 pounds of cotton per acre 
75 bushels of corn per acre 
10 pigs per sow per litter 
10 pigs raised per litter 
2. Improve managerial arrangement. 
3. Improve farm and home. 
Better care of machinery 
More storage in the kitchen 
Better lawn 
Ways and means for attaining these 
goals were as follows: 
1. Test soils for fertilizer needs. 
2. Follow fertilizer recommendations 
for each row crop. 
3. Treat peanut seed for seed borne 
bacteria. 
4. Dust peanuts twice for leaf spot. 
5. Stack peanuts so as to better shed 


water. 

6. Treat cotton seed for seed borne 
bacteria. 

7. Dust for the control of weevils and 
bollworm. 


8. Pick cotton as it opens to give better 
grade and staple. 

9. Have sow in good condition but not 
fat at breeding time. 

10. Build two A-type farrowing houses. 

11. Run sows on barley and soybeans as 
soon as they farrow. 

12. Draw up a written partnership 
agreement (feels this is necessary 
because of other children in the 
family). 

13. Secure plans and build machinery 
shed. 

14. Build 6 feet of wall storage cabinets 
in the kitchen. 

15. Grade and sow lawn in September 
1953. 


The Results 
It is interesting to note how this young 
man is following the major objectives 
of agricultural education. 
1. He is becoming established in farm- 
ing. 
2. He is attempting to produce farm 
commodities efficiently. 


3. He is learning to manage a farming 


business. 
4. He is maintaining a favorable en- 
vironment. 


5. He has established definite goals 
that he feels he can reach. 

6. He has set up ways and means for 
reaching these goals. 

7. He has established a device for 
measuring the worth-whileness of 
the course he is to pursue. oO 


It is better to wear out than to rust 
out.—Bishop Cumberland 
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Evaluation in the FFA 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, 


University of Illinois 


ALUATION is an 

important part 
of most programs 
of vocational agri- 
culture and consid- 
erable time is de- 
voted to it. Class- 
room work, super- 
vised farming pro- 
grams, and the 
work in farm me- 
chanics are usually 
systematically eval- 
uated. Comprehen- 
sive and system- 
atic evaluation in the FFA is often ig- 
nored, however. True, most Chapters 
leave space on their program-planning 
forms for the recording of their accom- 
plishments. This space is often not used, 
and when it is used the accomplishments 
recorded are in terms of whether an ac- 
tivity was completed or not. Little atten- 
tion is given to the evaluation of prog- 
ress toward the objectives of the FFA. 
FFA activities are actually ways and 
means of promoting educational objec- 
tives. We often forget that they are 
ways and means, however, and treat them 
as ends. 


Lloyd J. Phipps 


Program-Planning Form 


Perhaps one of the reasons we so 
often forget that FFA activities are 
ways and means of promoting the ac- 
complishment of educational objectives 
is the type of form usually used in de- 
veloping a program of work. The usual 
form used fails to provide space for re- 
cording the proposed activities, the pro- 
posed goals, the ways and means, and 
the accomplishments. No space is pro- 
vided for recording the objectives which 
the activities are supposed to promote. 
The activities are usually placed under 
various categories such as supervised 


10fficial Manual Future Farmers of America, 
French-Bray Printing Co., Baltimore, Md., 
1949, p. 10. 

7H. P. Sweany, “FFA Objectives, Is Re- 
vision in Order?” Ag. Ed. Mag., Vol. 23, No. 
12, June, 1951, p. 270. 

SLeo L. Knuti, “Educational Objectives of 
the FFA,” Ag. Ed. Mag., Vol. 23, No. 12, 
June, 1951, p. 271. 


farming, coopera- 
tion, and recrea- 
tion. These cate- 
gories imply cer- 
tain objectives, but,, 
these objectives 
are not “spelled 
out” and it is dif- 
ficult for boys to 
visualize the ob- 
jectives implied. A 
program of work 
chart using the 
headings and their 
arrangement pre- 
sented in Fig. 1 
might help in fo- 
cusing attention on the objectives of 
the FFA. 


Basing a Program on Objectives 

In building a FFA program of work 
the first step should probably be the con- 
sideration of the overall objectives of the 
FFA. The Official FFA Manual? and 
the articles by Sweany? and Knuti* 
might be consulted for lists of overall 
FFA objectives. After a list of overall 
objectives has been developed, a stand- 
ing committee could be established for 
each category of objectives such as su- 
pervised farming and community service. 
These standing committees could then 
analyze the overall objectives in their 
areas and suggest sub-objectives which 
would be more specific and meaningful 
to them. Activities could then be sug- 
gested by each standing committee which 
they believe would contribute to these 
objectives and sub-objectives. When boys 
have an opportunity to develop and an- 
alyze their objectives, they have a basis 
for choosing FFA activities. Often when 
members of a standing committee do not 
develop, analyze, and understand the ob- 
jectives for their area of the program 
of work, their choice of activities merely 
involves a selection of activities from 
those found in other programs of work 
with no attention being given to the pos- 
sible contributions of their proposed ac- 
tivities to the promotion of valid objec- 
tives. The first step in evaluation is the 


Fig. 1. An FFA program-planning form that promotes the development and analysis of 
objectives and sub-objectives. 


Area Objectives Activities 


Ways and 


Goals Means 


Evaluation 


An FFA "standing committee" is capable of initiating the evaluation 
of activities when they also have an opportunity to develop and 
analyze the objectives of the FFA. 


development of an awareness of objec- 
tives. 


Evaluations Based on Objectives 


The committees responsible for an- 
alyzing the overall objectives, for de- 
veloping sub-objectives, and for suggest- 
ing activities, goals, and ways and means 
might also be given the responsibility for 
initiating the evaluation of their Chap- 
ter’s progress toward its objectives. This 
evaluation would be more than a meas- 
urement to determine whether the goals 
established for an activity were reached. 
It would also mean an evaluation of ac- 
tivities to judge whether they had con- 
tributed to the FFA objectives. For ex- 
ample, an earnings and savings commit- 
tee might sponsor the gleaning of corn 
on Saturdays as a means of earning 
money. In evaluating this activity in 
terms of the FFA objective of promoting 
health, it may be found that although 
considerable money was earned many of 
the boys contracted colds because the 
corn was gleaned in bad weather. Eval- 
uation of FFA activities in terms of ob- 

(Continued on Page 258) 


A corn production demonstration plot spon- 

sored by the Macomb, Illinois, Chapter. All 

activities should be evaluated in terms of 
FFA objectives and sub-objectives. 
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A picnic improves rural- 
urban relationships 


WILLIAM W. STEWART, Vo Ag Instructor, Postville, lowa 


ROBABLY one 

one of our most 
neglected areas of 
activity as teachers 
of Vocational Ag- 
riculture has been 
the promotion of 
more harmonious 
rural-urban rela- 
tionships. Here is 
a plan which works 
for me—perhaps it 
will strike your 
fancy. 

It has been with 
considerable enjoyment that I have 
worked in this school for the past two 
and one-half years. Probably, partially 
at least, some of this feeling comes from 
the fact that the administration is sym- 
pathetic to the Vocational Agriculture 
program; the townspeople understand 
and co-operate with community activi- 
ties; the FFA Chapter is alive; and the 
night school attendance, while small, has 
an attitude all their own in making my 
job easier. 

A year ago last February our Com- 
mercial Club fed the farmers of this 
area (about two hundred farmers at- 
tended) in royal style to baked ham with 
all the trimmings and even seconds. The 
Commercial Club has been doing this for 
twenty-five years. The speaker of the 
evening was Chuck Worcester of Radio 
Station WMT of Cedar Rapids. After 
his speech he interviewed several farm- 
ers and businessmen, asking each one 
what they considered to*be one thing 
that could be done to improve our town. 
The usual run of answers—public rest- 
rooms, more parking space, some activ- 
ities for our young people, and so on 
were received. But the one which seemed 
to me to have the best possibilities for 
achievement and at the same time really be 
accomplishing something was mentioned 
by the last farmer interviewed who said, 
“I think the farmers ought to return 
the favor.” The idea persisted in my 
mind for many days. I could think of no 
farm group of the community who might 
be large and strong enough to swing 
the “return favor.” 


William W. Stewart 


Why it took so long to settle on the 
FFA as a sponsoring organization is 
uncertain, but the important thing is that 
they did. They took to the idea like 
ducks to water and their Dads came 
along the same way. Why it was so 
successful is dependent on several things. 
Probably of prime importance is the de- 
sire of the FFA boys to be recognized 
in something really worthwhile. I chose 
our Father-Son Banquet as the place 
to explain the plans and to suggest doing 
it. Never have I had any suggestion of 
mine receive such generous approval. 
So we set about to arrange for it. We 
appointed a special FFA committee to 
work on it. This was in April. The 
first job was to find out how many of 
the Commercial Club members would 


attend, and how 
many FFA mem- 
bers would co-op- 
erate. We found 
that, of our 56 
F F A_ members, 
only one was not 
interested. Ap- 
proximately 110 
men belonged to 
the Commercial 
Club. Since the 
proportion was a 
little overwhelming we asked whether 
the night school council would object to 
helping out. They responded wonder- 
fully. Many quirks and twists were 
ironed out and the date was set for 
early August. Due to a late har- 
vest season for oats we moved it back 
two weeks. Everything was in readiness. 

Cards had to be printed and addressed 
to each farmer and FFA member, old 
and new, to tell them what to bring. 
Previously we had decided on a fried 
chicken picnic, with everyone bringing a 
fried chicken and a dish to pass, plus 
sandwiches. Each FFA member was to 
bring his Dad. 


Happily, it did not rain. The creamery 
made ten gallons of coffee, the FFA 
bought chocolate milk and cream and 
sugar. (I forgot to get ice cream.) Ap- 
proximately 170 people were served in 
record time—cafeteria style. That was 
the first year. The second time was much 
better organized and about twice as 
many people came. Each time there was 
chicken and food left over. 

Comments from businessmen were 
most flattering, and several farmers vol- 
unteered the information that they 
thought it was a good idea and should 
be continued. 


The execution of the affair was really 
quite simple. Committees appointed in- 
cluded: printing and addressing cards; 
setting food out as it was delivered; as- 
sisting with serving (coffee, pop, sugar 
and cream); and a clean-up committee. 

If possible it is best to have a place 
where rain would not “wash it out.” We 
use the dining hall at the Fairgrounds. 
Tables, chairs, etc. should be arranged 
beforehand. We sent invitation cards to 
approximately 120 farm families giving 
date, place, and time. We also left room 
to tell each one what he was expected to 
bring: one fried chicken, sandwiches, 
silverware and plates plus a dish to pass. 
The latter was apportioned to bring in 
about 40% potatoes; 30% fruit salad; 
25% vegetables other than potatoes; 
5% relishes or pickles. 


For a real service to the community, 
and wonderful public relations this has 
been a valuable aid. The boys are still 
talking about it, and the businessmen 
can still taste the chicken. An evening 
of informal fellowship, a softball game 
of “odd-balls” with NO SPEAKERS 
is really an invigorating experience. Try 


it! oO 


When farmers and townspeople come together around as much 
food as is shown here, good-will and fellowship are sure to result. 


Evaluation in the FFA 


(Continued from Page 257) 


jectives teaches boys to think logically 
and it teaches them to place first things 
first. 

When objectives are developed, an- 
alyzed, and understood, a_ subjective 
measurement of a Chapter’s progress is 
possible. It is also possible for others to 
help a FFA Chapter analyze its progress. 
A FFA advisory committee of the agri- 
cultural advisory council can assist a 
Chapter to evaluate its progress when 
definite objectives and  sub-objectives 
have been established. 


Objectives and sub-objectives often 
prevent others from evaluating a Chap- 
ter’s progress unjustly. If a Chapter does 
not develop its own objectives, and eval- 
uate in terms of these objectives, others 
will assume objectives for the Chapter 
and evaluate the Chapter in terms of 
their objectives. 

Definite objectives and an attempt to 
evaluate in terms of these objectives 
often prevent misunderstandings with 
other clubs in the school, with the teach- 
ers of other subjects, with the admin- 
istrators of the school, with the parents, 
and with the other people in the com- 
munity. People respect a group that 
establishes definite objectives and fear- 
lessly evaluates their progress toward 
these objectives. 

Evaluation of progress made toward 
objectives does not eliminate the neces- 
sity of measuring the accomplishments 
of an activity in terms of the goals for 
the activity. This type of evaluation then 
becomes only a part of the total job of 
evaluation. 


The establishment of objectives in the 
FFA and an attempt to measure progress 
toward these objectives is rejected by 
some because they claim that no obiec- 
tive measures can be developed to meas- 
ure progress. Even if this accusation 
were true, it is no excuse for abandoning 
objective measurement. Many of our 
most cherished possessions such as love 
and friendship often defy objective 
measurement. We rely every day on 
subjective evaluations. Why not use sub- 
jective evaluation devices in the FFA? 
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EARNING—Denver Kaiser, vocational Agriculture Teacher at Ad- 
amsville, Ohio, and the Superintendent meet with an FFA Com- 
mittee who are raising Chapter funds through the sale of improved 
crop seeds. Both the Advisor and Superintendent are fully acquainted 


with the problem of financing the Chapter. 


Guiding principles in financing 
the local FFA chapter 


RALPH E. BENDER, Teacher Education, The Ohio State University 


HE FFA, as a 

learning device, 
should teach boys 
how an organiza- 
tion can finance its 
program in a prop- 
er and adequate 
manner. More and 
more understand- 
ings and abilities 
are needed by in- 
dividuals and or- 
ganizations if they 
are to solve the 
many problems in- 
volved in earning and spending money. 
There are too many situations where 
questionable means are used in securing 
money and where money is being spent 
unwisely. The FFA Chapters through- 
out the United States are no exception. 
Advisers need to develop with boys 
sound principles of finance as a basis in 
developing and conducting the FFA 
financial program. Among those prin- 
ciples may be the following: 


1. A Worthy Purpose, Consistent with the 
FFA Objectives, Should Exist for All 
Financial Activities 

Money is not an end in itself. It is a 
means through which we get some of 
the things we desire. Therefore, an FFA 
financial program should not be based 
entirely on the amount of money made 
or spent but upon the nature of how it 
was made and spent. Inasmuch as the 

FFA is an educetional agency with par- 

ticular emphasis upon the development 

of abilities in farming, leadership, co- 
operation and citizenship, the methods 
employed in raising funds should aid in 
achieving some of those objectives. For 
example, it would appear to be far more 
appropriate for Future Farmers to be 
engaged in making money from chapter 
crop and livestock projects rather than 
by preparing food and selling it at some 
athletic contest. Likewise, if we are to 
be consistent with our objectives we 
would have no place in our program for 


Ralph E. Bender 


money making through the raffling of 
turkeys or promoting other games of 
chance even though the school and com- 
munity may tolerate such activity. Good 
use of funds does not excuse question- 
able means for raising them. 


Projects employed for raising money 
should be approved by the school ad- 
ministration in all situations. The school 
administrator has the responsibility for 
coordinating the various activities of the 
many organizations within the school as 
well as that of carrying out the policy 
of the school. Advisers as well as Fu- 
ture Farmers often need to be reminded 
that the FFA is but one of many school 
organizations interested in money-making 
activities. Equal opportunities and fair- 
ness to all of these organizations are 
necessary. 


Generally speaking, it is unwise for the 
FFA to compete with local persons or 
businesses in making money. In one 
school community it may be desirable 
to sell hybrid seed or to prepare and 
sell mineral mixture. In another com- 
munity, such activity may be in com- 
petition with an established business and 
it would be so harmful as to “cost” the 
teacher his job. 


Future Farmers should pay their own 
way as they go. Therefore, the number 
of donations from outside agencies and 
individuals should be kept at a minimum. 
Many times local advertising secured for 
the sponsoring of some project would 
be classified in this same category. If 
and when local concerns are called upon 
to make donations, there should be some 
value received so far as they are con- 
cerned. It is better to have local business 
establishments and others willing to give 
more support to the program than they 
are asked to provide. 

Many FFA Chapters conduct gilt 
chains as a means of promoting better 
swine and at the same time providing 
the Chapter some income. Some cases 
have been known where a Chapter pur- 
chased a registered gilt that was con- 


SPENDING—The FFA Banquet provides an example of Chapter 
spending which benefits all members of the Chapter. In this pic- 
ture, Robert Moneysmith, former Ohio FFA President, and George 
Huston, FFA advisor at Union Rural School, meet FFA members and 
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their parents. 


tracted to one of its members who in 
turn was required to return to the Chap- | 
ter two gilts of size and quality similar 
to the original. This procedure enabled 
the boy to get a start in purebred live- 
stock but it was at a tremendous cost. 
The Chapter profited at the expense of 
the boy who needed the help. It would 
have been far less expensive for the boy 
concerned to have borrowed the money 
to finance such a project. 


2. An Annual Budget of Receipts and Ex- 

penses Should Be Developed 

As a part of the FFA program, an 
annual budget of receipts and expenses 
should be developed. A proposed budget 
may be prepared by the earnings and 
savings committee, chairmaned by the 
treasurer. This committee should check 
all areas of the program carefully to 
learn the various financial needs of 
Chapter projects. Needs may be more 
accurately ascertained by studying the 
receipts and expenditures of former 
years. The proposed budget should be 
submitted to the Chapter and the school 
administrator for discussion and ap- 
proval. This should be done at the time 
of approval of the program of activities. 
There is little use of adopting a program 
which cannot be financed. It is well to in- 
clude a copy of the budget in the an- 
nual mimeographed or printed program. 

The budget should include a listing of 
all estimated receipts and expenses with 
space left for the recording of actual 
receipts and expenses as follows: 


Budget of Podunk FFA Chapter—1952-53 

Esti- 
Receipts 
Dues—40 members............ $ 40.00 
FFA corn crop (profit)... 150.00 
Seed sales commissions.... 130.00 
SIND UU oo cscceenirsccsenans 110.00 
Sale of refreshments at 


football games ................ FOIE. cccpersste 
Fair exhibits : _peaeneres 
Etc. 
Esti- 
Disbursements mated Actual 


State and national dues....$ 30.00 


State camp contribution... 10.00 -.......... 
Delegates to state 
CONVENTION .................-0--- (peat 


(Continued on Page 260) 
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Guiding Princi 


(Continued from Page 259) 
Delegates to national 


CONVENTION ......---...-----0-0- GOGO se 
FFA bangquet...................... GE iecccctegsan 
Secretary and treasurer 

RE eee Resa 
Photographic and scrap 

book supplies..................... 30.00 .......... 
Refreshments— 

12 meetings...................... ea 
Red Cross and March 

of Dimes. RNS | ecnicts 
Contest awards— 

Public Speaking.............. OM Atenas 

Project Accounting....... Soe... 

Scholarship -.................. We 25s 
Etc. 


The above procedure is consistent’ with 
what good teachers of vocational agri- 
culture attempt with each boy in develop- 
ing his farming program, Likewise, it is 
consistent with good organizational pro- 
cedure. More such work needs to be done 
by the FFA Chapters. 


3. All Members Should Share Somewhat 

Equally in Making and Spending Money 

It is impossible for all members of an 
organization to contribute exactly the 
same amount of time, effort or things of 
a material nature. An attempt, however, 
should be made to have all boys par- 
ticipate in accordance to their abilities. 
It appears in most instances that it is 
well to have an annual fee or dues re- 
quired of each member. This is typical 
of what is experienced in holding mem- 
bership in most adult organizations. 
Dues should be determined by the mem- 
bers and should be at a rate that will 
cause no undue financial hardship on 
any prospective member. 


In selecting fund-raising activities, the 
extent of participation provided all mem- 
bers should be considered as one of the 
factors. If projects are selected which 
require individual effort such as selling 
seeds or Christmas cards, or performing 
such work as picking apples, then it 
would be well for each individual to 
share the returns in proportion to effort 
expended or results secured. For ex- 
ample, if a Chapter is granted $2.00 com- 
mission per bushel of seed corn sold, it 
would seem fair for the boy who did 
the selling to receive $1.00 and the Chap- 
ter the remaining dollar, rather than to 
give the Chapter all of the profit. This 
kind of arrangement will encourage the 
boy to give the project his best effort. 


Boys should likewise share somewhat 
equally in the expenditures of funds. It 
is difficult to justify the Chapter financ- 
ing a two weeks’ tour for one carload of 
boys and the adviser. A better program 
may be to spend the money in a way 
in which most of the members would 
share. 


4. Good Business Procedure Should Be Fol- 

lowed in All Financial Activities 

The FFA should be a demonstration 
of good procedure in all matters of re- 
ceiving and expending funds. Written 
receipts should be made for all money 
taken in and payment by check is more 
desirable than payment in cash. The 
treasurer should keep a neat and ac- 
curate record and make regular reports 
to the FFA Chapter at each meeting. An 
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Evaluation improves— 
(Continued from Page 255) 


agement, Farming program elec- 
tions, and, Getting individual farm 
shop projects 
November-December — Beginning 
teachers’ problems, Teaching adult 
classes, and, Summarizing and an- 
alyzing farming program records 
January-February — Beginning teach- 
ers’ problems, Classroom teaching, 
and, Teaching “Keeping Farming 
Program Records Up to Date.” 
April-May—Beginning teachers’ prob- 
lems, The Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica program for 1951-52, A summer 
program of activities for a local 
teacher, and, Completing the school 
year 
The beginning teachers also partici- 
pated in approximately three to four 
district meetings which were planned for 
all of the teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. Some of the topics discussed at 
these meetings were: Planning and con- 
ducting adult education programs, De- 
veloping and planning district programs, 
Evaluating applications for State Future 
Farmers of America Awards, and, Use 
of farming program records. 


Recommendations for Improvement 

Among some of the findings in the 
study there were evidences to support 
this partial list of the following recom- 
mendations. These appear appropriate 
for developing further the competency 
of beginning teachers through the in- 
service program. 

1. That the Teachér Education staff 
place more emphasis and develop more 
effective techniques for meeting the dif- 
ficulties in the long-time program, young 
farmer, farming program,’ and adult 
farmer areas. 


2. That provision be made for the be- 
ginning teachers to participate more in 
developing the in-service program. 

3. That beginning teachers be advised 
to enroll in “Off-Campus Graduate 
Courses” that are taught by a member 
of the Teacher Education staff. 


4. That two quarters of student teach- 
ing be continued in the pre-service pro- 
fessional program and a more intensive 
in-service program be conducted. 

5. That the Teacher Education staff 
assume leadership in planning more small 
group conferences. 


6. That the state beginning teachers’ 
conference be deleted from the in-service 
program and the content of this con- 
ference be incorporated into small group 
conferences during late July or early 
August. The itinerant teacher trainers 
should provide the leadership for plan- 
ning and conducting these conferences. 


O 


audit of his books should be made at 
least twice during the year. All of the 
membership should participate in dis- 
cussion and in making decisions con- 
cerning major changes involved in bal- 
ancing the budget. The FFA should take 
advantage of the many available oppor- 
tunities to develop more interest, under- 
standing and ability to conduct sound 
financial programs among its member- 
ship. oO 


The FFA— 

(Continued from Page 244) 
Activities contributing to accomp!ish- 
ment of objectives: 

1. Devote a meeting to a discussion of 
the total school program, the place 
of vo-ag in the program, and what 
special services are available to stu- 
dents (such as guidance). 

2. Initiate and conduct school improve- 
ment projects. 

3. Sponsor tours of S.F.P. for all 
teachers in the school. 

4. Sponsor events for parent education 
about vo-ag: class-parent meetings, 
S.F.P. tours for parents, etc. 

5. Sponsor events and meetings designed 
for personal improvement. ; 


III. Cooperation 

Objectives: To develop the ability of 
members to recognize opportunities for 
cooperative undertakings. To develop 
the ability of members to initiate and to 
participate effectively in cooperative un- 
dertakings. 

Activities contributing to accomplish- 
ment of objectives: 
1. Cooperative buying and selling for 

FFA members only. 


2. Cooperative ownership of items for 
loan or rental, chain gilts, farrowing 
houses, and farm equipment, to FFA 
members only. 

3. Cooperative ownership of bulls and 
boars to provide good breeding stock 
for S.F.P. animals. 

4. Evaluate past FFA cooperative activi- 
ties to determine effectiveness and the 
need for new undertakings. 

IV. Community Service 


Objectives: To develop understanding 
of the responsibilities of citizens to their 
communities and the ability to assume 
such responsibilities. To develop ability 
to initiate community improvement activi- 
ties and to participate effectively in such 
undertakings. 

Activities contributing to accomplish- 
ment of objectives: 

1. Study the community to determine 
needs. 

2. Contribute to worthy causes. 

3. Initiate and participate in community 
beautification projects—clean-up week, 
tree planting, etc. 


V. Finances 


Objectives: To develop ability of 
members to manage money and make 
financial transactions. To develop ability 
of members to anticipate financial needs 
and plan for them. To develop ability of 
members to keep accurate records and 
accounts. To develop ability of members 
to plan and carry out fund-raising activi- 
ties. 

Activities contributing to accomplish- 
ment of objectives: 

1. Carry on money-raising activities only 
to the extent required by the budget. 

2. Maintain and manage a loan fund 
for assisting members in the develop- 
ment of S.F.P. 


VI. Recreation 


Objectives: To develop an understand- 
ing of how leisure time can be used 
(Continued on Page 261) 
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How effective are 
first-year teachers* 


H. R. DAMISCH, Supervisor, Illinois 


ASED UPON the observations of 

the Supervisors of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, there is a great deal of variation 
in the effectiveness of first-year teachers. 
It is apparent in the supervising of these 
teachers that one may impart informa- 
tion but not understanding. 

In soils, crops and livestock fields 
there is a greater understanding of how 
to do the job than what to do. For ex- 
ample, there is difficulty in determining 
what to teach to be abreast of the times. 
This is especially the case as it would 
pertain to progress in farming to in- 
clude grass, legumes, silage, corn drying, 
storage and antibiotics. 

In farm mechanics there is difficulty 
with both what to teach and how to 
teach it, along with the problems in shop 
management. In addition, farm shops are 
coming into use where neither experi- 
enced nor inexperienced teachers know 
how to use them. 

In soil conservation there is a great 
deal to be desired. In every district 
where there is a soil conservationist, his 
services should be enlisted. Invariably he 
is very willing to help. If a teacher fails 
to use and coordinate the efforts of such 
experts, he is overlooking a valuable 
cooperating agency. 

In a similar fashion, a large per- 
centage of teachers are not fully using 
and analyzing student records which af- 
ford one of the best teaching devices 
known. 


There are a number of corrective 
measures for beginning teachers: 

1. Don’t try to run the whole school 
the first year. 

2. Don’t gossip; keep the work pro- 
fessional. 

3. Don’t feel that the agriculture de- 
partment is the only department in the 
school. 

A few suggestions of a general nature: 

1. Make supervisory visits to projects 
really worthwhile. 

2. Encourage FFA boys to ass:me 
responsibility. 

3. Try to teach good citizenship. 

4. Organize the work and maintain 
good discipline. 

5. Learn to meet people. 

6. Be fair to all persons. 

It is generally conceded chat the ef- 
fectiveness of the first-year teacher can 
be ascertained by the manner in which 
he adjusts himself to the local situation. 
This means the relationship which he 
establishes in the community with farm- 
ers, with the school administrators, with 
faculty members and with students in 
his department. 

Furthermore, the effectiveness of the 
first-year teacher depends upon how he 
organizes his work to meet the needs of 
agricultural education. He must have a 


*Condensed from a panel discussion by State 
Supervisors A. J. Andrews, H. F. Engelking 
and H. R. Damisch. 


Records and data 
are necessary for 
evaluation 


CHARLES DRAWBAUGH, Vo Ag Instructor, 
Valley View, Pennsylvania 


ELDOM does a 

” day pass when 

some use is not 
made of a good set 
of records in voca- 
tional agriculture. 
Records are abso- 
lutely necessary in 
this business of 
teaching. But they 
are of no value in 
themselves. The 
“teacher requires 
these records for 
the information 
they possess, and the help they will give 
him in his future efforts. 

There is no escaping evaluation. Vo- 
cational agriculture is continually being 
judged. Students are given grades or 
they are denied them. Students are al- 
ways in the process of rating themselves. 
At the same time the teacher is com- 
paring his program with the programs 
of other departments. All this judging, 
and rating, and comparing is evaluation 

. evaluation in its highest form. 

Just how, you may ask, does one 
evaluate himself or his department? 
Written records are.far better than rec- 
ords that are recalled from memory. 
They are better because they are more 
accurate and contain many more pieces 
of information. So the written record is 
one of the sources available to the 
teacher of agriculture who wishes to 
evaluate his program. 

Sometimes there is no written record 
available. Is it because too many teach- 
ers “go to seed” too early in their 
careers? Records of the boys will help 
the teacher to keep mentally and spirit- 
ually awake. Records of the boys are 
the most important data he needs to 
evaluate the work he has done in the 
department. 


Teachers have used a variety of de- 


Charles Drawbaugh ; 


clear perception of the community in or- 
der to know where he is going, and how 
he is going to get there. He must have 
confidence in his own ability, as well as 
that of his students. 


Each student’s program should be an- 
alyzed annually. The findings would form 
the basic factors in the department 
evaluation. These can be compiled in 
a yearly report which should be descrip- 
tive, statistical and forward-looking. 

The success of a first-year teacher 
may be largely determined by the way he 
meets people and how he works with 
them. 


The effectiveness of a teacher will de- 
pend upon how well he keeps the pro- 
gram geared to the progress of the times. 

The opportunities ,for a first-year 
teacher are numerous and varied. He has 
a great challenge in whatever commu- 
nity he may be located. oO 
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vices and procedures to determine stu- 
dent progress. But only when the results 
of these devices are written into a per- 
manent and cumulative folder do they 
become a true record. 

A suggested pupil folder might in- 
clude the following headings: 
General student information. 
Classroom records. 


Supervised farming program records. 
School shop records. 

FFA activities records. 
Extracurricular school records. 
Community activities records. 
Out-of-school or Follow-up records. 
Sub-headings might be placed under 
each of the above headings to fit the 
needs of the department.. The pupil and 
the teacher together should keep the 
folder up-to-date. In this way each would 


have the chance to review the progress 
being made. 


2a SP oe ve 


No two teachers keep records in ex- 
actly the same way. But regardless of 
the system used it is important that 
records are kept and filed in an orderly 
fashion. This will make the records more 
useful because the necessary material 
needed will be more easily available. 

When a folder is set up for each boy, 
and when these folders are brought up- 
to-date periodically, then the teacher 
and the boy can more accurately and 
completely evaluate the program of 
which they are a part. 


The FFA— 


(Continued from Page 260) 


profitably and enjoyably. To develop the 
ability of members to participate in 
various leisure time activities, especially 
those of a rural nature. To develop the 
ability of members to act in a sports- 
manlike manner. 

Activities contributing to accomplish- 
ment of objectives: 

1. Sponsor special events to highlight 
hobbies of members. 

2. Sponsor book exchange 
among members. 

The objectives listed indicate that 
much can be accomplished through the 
FFA. The list of activities represents a 
change in emphasis as well as the 
elimination of many of the present 
activities. We need to get back to a 
“boy-managed” organization which will 
contribute to the development of abili- 
ties needed by our future farmers. Let’s 
let the FFA be a “wheel,” and let the 
total program of vocational agriculture 
be the “vehicle” as we strive to prepare 
our farm youth for establishment in 
farming as a business and as a way 
of life. oO 


(novels) 


Will your summer program in- 
clude some time for writing a 
story for the Magazine? Note 
the themes announced in April. 
Get some good pictures to illus- 
trate your story. 
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Fiction or 
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fact? 


GERALD B. JAMES, Teacher Education, North Carolina State College 


“I'd Rather Farm Than Study 
Vocational Agriculture" 


By JOHN KORNSILKE, Sophomore, 
Swineville High School, U. S. A. 


DON’T SEE WHY I had to come to 

school today. I could have finished 
that other farrowing house like the one 
I made Saturday. But Dad says I gotta 
stay in school and learn something. 
Every time Mr. Jones—he’s my Ag 
teacher—talks to Dad or Mom it adds 
another year to my schooling. He came 
out to our place last Fall a year ago— 
when I first started taking ag—and now 
he has been back again. Glad I was down 
at the barn both times. I’m afraid he'll 
say something to Dad about me not 
studying like I ought to. Anyway, Dad 
had already said I could quit school 
when I was 18 and start farming for my- 
self, but Mr. Jones can talk Dad into 
anything. Now he even wants me to 
finish high school. 


It’ll sure be expensive schooling if 
that other sow farrows before I get that 
house finished. I wanted to make it in 
the school shop—their tools are a lot 
better than ours—but I still haven’t been 
checked off on making those five joints 
required before I can make something 
of my own. I would have finished yes- 
terday if I hadn’t ruined those dowel 
joints. Seems like to me they’re more 
for furniture work than farm work any- 
way. Guess I’m partly to blame though, 
because when he was explaining it I was 
trying to learn how to cut rafters for 
that first farrowing house. That’s what I 
get for not paying attention. But I 
surely did learn to cut rafters. Uncle 
Lloyd was going to hire a carpenter to 
build that tool shed of his all because 
he couldn’t cut rafters, but I showed him 
how. He has already started it now. 


Uncle Lloyd says he would like to be 
taking ag like me so he could learn some 
of these things. I told him I sure wish 
we could change places. But Mr. Jones 
says the ag department is a part of the 
high school and is for high school boys. 
Otis sees it a little different though. Otis 
is my brother. He spent three years in 
the army and is in the veterans’ farming 
class now. He says the veterans’ teacher 
seems to be trying to help get them 
started in farming. Wish I could be in 
that instead of my ag class. They really 
learn things. Otis was telling Dad the 
other night about the proper placement 
of fertilizer around corn—says we've 
been doing it wrong. Sounds reasonable 
too. I saw something else in a magazine 
about it the other day when Mr. Jones 
was going over those 15 breeds of 
chickens again that he asked us to name 
on the test. 

I hope Mr. Jones gets some blades for 
the jig-saw before Monday. If he doesn’t 
I may not get started on my magazine 
rack in time to finish it by the 23rd. We 
have to be through in the shop by then— 
veterans are going to be using it for a 
couple weeks and we have to get our 
proiects out of the way. Their shop 


work is in the afternoon after school. 
Sometimes I stay and help Otis. He 
showed me how to cut some stair 
stringers for a set of back-steps last 
time. He lets me help him quite a bit. 
I bored all the holes in the frame and 
body of that trailer he built. In fact, I 
even laid them out while he and some 
of the other fellows were over in the 
other corner of the shop watching a 
demonstration on setting a combine for 
harvesting beans. He says he learned 
what makes ours crack so many. 


I got out of study hall a few days last 
week to come down to the ag depart- 
ment—found some new ideas on corn. 
Wait till I tell Dad about my plan for 
hitting 100 bushels per acre. Mr. Jones 
said he’d go over my plans with me, but 
he kept so busy working with the boys 
trying out for the Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure Contest that I never did get his 
ideas on it. When I.told him what I was 
looking for, he told me to read those two 
chapters in the field crops book on corn, 
but that stuff must be 30 years old. Any- 
way, I planned the whole program for 
our 30 acres of corn last year and we 
averaged 68 bushels—had some places 
that would have gone 95 or a 100, Otis 
said. I just read that new bulletin from 
the Experiment Station and an article 
in the Better Farmer about increasing 
yields. They sound.good to me. 

Maybe I'd better wait until next week 
to tell Dad about my new plans for the 
corn. Maybe that will distract his at- 
tention from my report card a little. Mr. 
Jones said I would have pulled up to 
a “C” this time if I had got those last two 
questions on the test: What Indians 
called corn and how many people live 
and work on farms in the United States. 
I didn’t remember hearing anything about 
those two. We must have gone over that 
the day I was reading that bulletin on 
the “Relative Merits of Various Corn 
Hybrids.” 


Dad says I did such a good job with 
the corn last year that I can take over 
management of the hogs this Fall. I 
thought he’d turn-¢fiem over to me after 
I selected the gilts last year and put 
in the new water line, fencing, and 
ladino pasture for them. Somehow, I 
kinda believe Dad wants to gradually 
turn things over to me, especially since 
Otis has a place of his own now. Just 
for 17 years old I guess I’m not doing 
too bad, with full responsibility for 30 
acres of corn, six dairy cows, the laying 
flock, and prospects of becoming the 
swine man too. If I didn’t have to go to 
school I believe I could really do a good 
job, but three more years is a long time. 
And Mr. Jones says it'll be longer than 
that if I don’t hurry up and select my 
project and get started on it. Wish I 
could count the cows, corn, chickens or 
hogs, but I tried that before. He wants 
it-to be mine and I only got 15 per cent 
of the net on the chickens, cows and corn 
last year. Guess I could have another 
beef steer like I did last year. Mr. Jones 
seemed to like that. But Dad said I put 


too much time on it. He may not like the 
idea, and I guess he’s right. The steer 
took half as much of my time as the 
four sows and I barely broke even on 
the steer—wouldn’t have done that if I 
hadn’t won a little prize money and sold 
at the FFA sale where everyone bids a 
little higher just because its us school 
boys. 

I don’t know what to do, but I’ve got 
to figure out something for a project so 
IT can pass. I’m in it bad enough already. 
Mr. Jones didn’t like it because I didn’t 
stay after school Thursday for that FFA 
Committee meeting on cooperation. I 
wanted to stay but I had planned to go 
with Dad and those other three men to 
check on saving by buying lime in car- 
load lots. They were representing the 
whole community and I learned plenty 
from hearing them talk. Looks like that 
soil testing business is getting things 
moving. 

I think I’d better take it slow in 
these FFA activities anyway. That FFA 
dairy contest didn’t help my grade any. 
Mr. Jones says I won’t make a good 
dairy man since I let Dad sell that reg- 
istered Jersey that all the FFA boys 
placed first in the contest at our place 
last Winter. She was a pretty thing, but 
this was the second calf straight she has 
lost. Too, Mr. Jones couldn’t understand 
why I placed Bell above Jane, especially 
since they are our cows and I see them 
every day. He says anybody can see that 
Jane is a classier and better built cow. 
She is a beauty but she’s barely paying 
her way now based on our milk weights 
and tests one day a week. Bell makes us 
about 10 times more above care and feed 
costs even though she does have one 
broken horn and is poorly marked. It’s 
what they produce above feed costs that 
counts with me. 

I guess it’s pretty easy to criticize 
the teacher and blame him for every- 
thing—I’d better learn to do my part and 
now’s a good time to start. I’ll read the 
assignment on the history of draft horses 
in the textbook for tomorrow so I can 
get home when the bell rings and get 
the tractor buzzing on the Spring plow- 
ing. 


Which Stayed in Farming? 


I left my dad, his farm, his plow 
Because my calf became his cow; 

I left my dad, t’was wrong of course 
Because my colt became his horse; 

I left my dad to sow and reap 
Because my lamb became his sheep; 
I dropped my hoe and struck my fork 
Because my pig became his pork. 
The garden truck I had to grow 
Was his to sell and mine to hoe. 


With dad and me its half and half 
The cow I own was once his calf; 
No town for mine, I will not bolt 
Because my horse was once his colt. 
I’m going to stick right where I am 
Because my sheep was once his lamb. 
I'll stay with dad - he gets my vote 
Because my hog was once his shoat. 
It’s fifty-fifty with dad and me 

A profit sharing company. 
From—Arkansas Service Bulletin. 
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eee Utps That Work... 


Seed identification in one 
neat package 


RE YOU teach- 

ing seed iden- 
tification with 
“Model T” meth- 
ods? If so, you are 
working too hard. 
Here is an idea 
you might like to 
use and perhaps 
develop in your 
state. 

The Collegiate 
Chapter FFA, Cali- 
fornia State Poly- 
technic College, 
San Luis Obispo, California, in its pro- 
gram of service to the Vocational Agri- 
culture Program, has recently developed 
a Seed Study Kit and Manual which 
makes the teaching of seed identification 
much easier. A similar aid might be 
prepared in any State needing such a 
teaching aid. 


Eldon L. Rodieck 


The purpose of the project is to help 
Vo-Ag teachers carry on a more ade- 
quate instructional program in the crops 
field by providing them with “ready- 
made” instructional materials. Most in- 
structors know that numerous bulletin 
and textbook references are available, 
hut too often this material is so detailed, 
technical and scattered that many Vo-Ag 
teachers hesitate to tackle the job of 
selecting what to teach. The Seed Study 
Kit and Manual have been devised to 
meet this need. 


The manual is designed in simple form 
and in a non-technical language so that 
all teachers, especially those whose forte 
is not in the crops field, will have a ready 
and easily applied source of information 
to use in their teaching. It contains sec- 
tions on seed identification, plant identi- 
fication and seed judging; a source unit, 
teaching plans, an appendix and a glos- 
sary. Much of the material was _ pre- 
pared by faculty members of the Crops 
Department at California State Poly- 
technic College, and was coordinated 
and edited by students in agricultural 
education who comprise the inembership 
of the Collegiate FFA. 


The Seed Study Kit contains fifty 
samples of seed in glass bottles packaged 


Collegiate FFA bers ble seed 
study kits for distribution as a teaching aid. 


in a neat container with an accompany- 
ing identification list. In addition, eleven 
samples of the more common seeds are 
included so that the departments can 
grow out head samples to supplement 
their kits. The Kit is not only com- 
plementary to the -Manual, but serves 
as an ideal visual-aid which can be used 
to definite advantage in class-room in- 
struction. These seed samples can also 
be a valuable aid in training teams for 
State Agronomy Contests. 

The Kits and Manuals have been en- 
thusiastically received by California Vo- 
Ag teachers and the idea has gained 
considerable momentum. The interest in 
this project shows the wisdom of the 
addition of the Seed Study Kit and 
Manual to Vocational Agriculture, and 
the Collegiate Chapter hopes to’ develop 
this aid to its proper and very important 
place in agricultural education. 


Eldon L. Rodieck, Cadet Vo-Ag 
Instr., Calif. State Polytechnic 
College. oO 


At Salem, Missouri, labeled sections 
are maintained in the students’ note- 
book cabinets for each committee of the 
FEA Chapter. The arrangement provides 
a convenient place for the various com- 
mittees to keep their materials. More 
important, perhaps, it tends to remind 
the committees of their responsibilities 
continuously throughout the year. 


G.F.E. 


Responsibility for Evaluation 


Is Yours! 

Several thousand youth will be com- 
pleting their all-day programs in voca- 
tional agriculture during this month and 
next. Are you prepared to follow up on 
the use they make of their training? 
Will you be able to say ten years from 
now what became of them? What an op- 
portunity for evaluation! 

Do you have an adequate follow-up 
form? Have you plans for the frequency 
and manner of using it? Do you have in 
mind the needs for such follow-up infor- 
mation as basis for improving your 
instruction and planning programs of 
additional service to these young men 
through an out-of-school program? The 
responsibility is yours! 


Gov. Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana (left) presents Jimmy Dillon with a Louisiana 


colonel's commission after the 20-year-old college junior at Louisiana State University was 
elected the first national Future Farmers of America president from Louisiana. State Super- 
intendent of Public Education Shelby M. Jackson, founder of the first Louisiana FFA chapter 
in 1929 while a vocational education teacher, looks on. 


Young Dillon was elected FFA president by more than 7,000 farm youths at the na- 
tional convention held in October at Kansas City, Missouri. Louisiana's only other national 
officer was a vice-president elected in 1932. 


Jimmy met President Eisenhower in February, and will speak in most of the 48 states 
and make flying trips to Puerto Rico and Hawaii before his year's term ends. Then he will 
finish his agriculture course at the state university next year and return to the 120-acre 
Dillon farm in north Louisiana. 

Said Governor Kennon at the presentation, “Every year there seem to be fewer farmers 
than the year before, and if our country is to continue eating in the manner to which it is 
accustomed, the answer must lie in getting befter farmers. If we can get our youngsters in 
school interested in farming, it will help a great deal in ha us an adequate supply of 
farmers. Besides, we still need rural people to keep America the type of country we like 
to have. Governor Kennon was born and raised in the small town of Minden, about one 
hundred miles west of Jimmy's home. 


Since Superintendent Jackson formed the first Louisiana FFA Chapter at Benton High 
School in Bossier Parish in 1929, the state group has grown to 236 chapters with approxi- 


mately 9,000 members. The state organization is sponsored by the Louisiana Department of 
Public Education which Jackson now heads. 
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| Pictures of the month... 


A contest open to all teachers of Vocational Agriculture and farm veterans 


FIRST PLACE 7} "SHOWING "THEM OFF AT DISTRICT DAIRY SHOW" 
Warren Duitcan, Teather) MaWrenceburg, Kentucky 
Cémera: 4x5 Busch Pressman a 
Film: Super Pan Press Type B, f.8 at 1/1000. 


“TRACTOR TRAILER FOR HAY LOADING AND HAULING" "TAGGING SHEEP" 
hes, H. W. Welton, Teacher, Kearney, Nebraska H. C. Horstman, Teacher, Anna, Ohio 
Camera: Kodak No. | Diomatic Camera: Kodak Tourist 


Film: Ansco Plenachrome 620, f.11 at 1/100 Film: Kodak XX, £.16 at 1/50. 
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